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THE MOONSTONE. 


By rae Author or “Tae Woman in Waite,” &. &. 
——_@—— 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Ture first words, when we had taken our seats, 
were spoken by my lady. | 

“ Sergeant Cuff,” she said, “ there was perhaps 
some excuse for the inconsiderate manner in 
which I spoke to you half an hour since. I 
have no wish, however, to claim thatexcuse. I 
say, with perfect sincerity, that I regret it, if I 
wronged you.” 

The grace of voice and manner with which 
she made him that atonement had its due effect 
on the Sergeant. He requested permission to 
justify himself—putting his justification as an act 
of respect to my mistress. It was impossible, 
he said, that he could be in any way responsible 
for the calamity which had shocked us all, for 
this sufficient reason, that his success in bring- 
ing his inquiry to its proper end depended on 
his neither saying nor doing anything that could 
alarm Rosanna Spearman. He appealed to me 
to testify whether he had, or had not, carried 
that object out. I could, and did, bear witness 
that he had. And there, as I thought, the 
matter might have been judiciously left to come 
to an end. 

Sergeant Cuff, however, took it a step further, 
evidently (as you shall now judge) with the 
purpose of forcing the most painful of all pos- 
sible explanations to take place between her 
ladyship and himself. 

“T have heard a motive assigned for the 
young woman’s suicide,” said the Sergeant, 
“which may possibly be the right one. It isa 
motive quite unconnected with the case which 
Tam conducting here. Iam bound to add, how- 
ever, that my own opinion points the other way. 
Some unbearable anxiety, in connexion with the 
missing Diamond, has, as I believe, driven the 
poor creature to her own destruction. I don’t 
pretend to know what that unbearable anxiety 
may have been. But I think (with poy lady- 
ship’s permission) I can lay my hand on a per- 
son who is capable of deciding whether I am 
right or wrong.” 

“Ts the person now in the house?” my mis- 
tress asked, after waiting a little. 

“ The person has left the house, my lady.” 

That answer pointed as straight to Miss 





Rachel as straight could be. A silence dropped 
on us which I thought would never come to an 
end. Lord! how the wind howled, and how 
the rain drove at the window, as I sat there 
waiting for one or other of them to speak 
again ! 

* Be so one as to express yourself plainly,” 
said my lady. “ Do you refer to my daughter ?” 

“TI do,” said Sergeant Cuff, in so many words. 

My mistress had her cheque-book on the 
table when we entered the room—no doubt to 
pay the Sergeant his fee. She now put it back 
in the drawer. It went to my heart to see how 
her poor hand trembled—the hand that had 
loaded her old servant with benefits; the hand 
that, J pray God, may take mine, when my time 
comes, and I leave my place for ever ! 

“T had hoped,” said my lady, very slowly and 
quietly, “to have recompensed your services, 
and to have parted with you without Miss 
Verinder’s name having been openly mentioned 
between us as it has been mentioned now. My 
nephew has probably said something of this, 
before you came into my room ?” 

“ Mr. Blake gave his message, my lady. And 
I gave Mr. Blake a reason——~” 

“It is needless to tell me your reason. After 
what you have just said, you know as well as I 
do that you have gone too far to go back. I 
owe it to myself, and I owe it to my child, to 
insist on your remaining here, and to insist on 
your speaking out.” 

The Sergeant looked at his watch. 

“Tf there had been time, my lady,” he an- 
swered, “I should have preferred writing my 
report, instead of communicating it by word 
of mouth. But, if this inquiry is to go on, 
time is of too much importance to be wasted 
in writing. I am ready to go into the matter 
at once. It is a very painful matter for me to 
speak of, and for you to hear——” 

There my mistress stopped him once more. 

**T may possibly make it less painful to you, 
and to my good servant and friend here,” she 
said, “if I set the example of ss boldly, 
on my side. You suspect Miss Verinder of de- 
ceiving us all, by secreting the Diamond for 
some purpose of her own? Is that true ?” 

” —_ true, my lady.” 

“Very well. Now, before you begin, I have 
to tell you, as Miss Verinder’s mother, that she 
is absolutely incapable of doing what you sup- 
pose her to have done. Your knowledge of her 
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character dates from a day or two since. My 
knowledge of her character dates from the be- 
ginning of her life. State your suspicion of 
her as strongly as you please—it is impossible 
that you can offend me by doing so. I am 
sure, beforehand, that (with all your experi- 
ence) the circumstances have fatally misled you 
in this case. Mind! I am in possession of no 
private information. I am as absolutely shut 
out of my daughter’s confidence as you are. 
My one reason for speaking positively, is the 
reason you have heard already. I know my 
child.” 

She turned to me, and gave me her hand. I 
kissed it in silence. “ You may go on,” she 
said, facing the Sergeant again as steadily as 
ever. 

Sergeant Cuff bowed. My mistress had pro- 
duced but one effect on him. His hatchet- 
face softened for a moment, as if he was sorry 
for her. As to shaking him in his own con- 
viction, it was plain to see that she had not 
moved him by a single inch. He settled him- 
self in his chair; and he began his vile attack 
on Miss Rachel’s character in these words : 

“T must ask your ladyship,” he said, “to 
look this matter in the face, from my point of 
view as well as from yours. Will you please to 


suppose yourself coming down here, in my place, 
and with myexperience? and will you allow me 
to mention very briefly what that experience 
has been ?” 

My mistress signed to him that she would do 


this. The Sergeant went on: 

“For the last twenty years,” he said, “ I 
have been largely employed in cases of family 
scandal, acting in the capacity of confidential 
man. The one result of my domestic practice 
which has any bearing on the matter now in 
hand, is a result which I may state in two 
words. It is well within my experience, that 
young ladies of rank and position do occasionally 

ave private debts which they dare not acknow- 

ledge to their nearest relatives and friends. 
Sometimes, the milliner and the jeweller are at 
the bottom of it. Sometimes, the money is 
wanted for purposes which I don’t suspect in 
this case, and which I won’t shock you by men- 
tioning. Bear in mind what I have said, my 
lady—and now let us see how events in this 
house have forced me back on my own expe- 
rience, whether I liked it or not !”’ 

He considered with himself for a moment, 
and went on—witha horridclearness that obliged 

ou to understand him; with an abominable 
justice that favoured nobody. 

“My first information relating to the loss of 
the Moonstone,” said the Sergeant, “came to 
me from Superintendent Seegrave. He proved 
to my complete satisfaction that he was per- 
fectly incapable of managing the case. e 
one thing he said which struck me as worth 
listening to, was this—that Miss Verinder had 
declined to be questioned by him, and had spoken 
to him with a perfectly incomprehensible rude- 
ness and contempt. I thought this curious— 
but I attributed it maimly to some clumsiness 





on the Superintendent’s part which might have 
offended the young lady. After that, I put it 
by in my mind, and applied myself, single- 
handed, to the case. It ended, as you are aware, 
in the discovery of the smear on the door, and 
in Mr. Franklin Blake’s evidence satisfying me, 
that this same smear, and the loss of the Dia- 
mond, were pieces of the same puzzle. So far, 
if I suspected anything, I suspected that the 
Moonstone had been stolen, and that one of the 
servants might prove to be the thief. Very 
ood. In this state of things, what happens ? 
iss Verinder suddenly comes out of her room, 
and speaks to me. TI observe three suspicious 
appearances in that young lady. She 1s still 
violently agitated, though more than four-and- 
twenty hours have passed since the Diamond 
was lost. She treats me, as she has already 
treated Superintendent Seegrave. And she is 
mortally offended with Mr. Franklin Blake. 
Very good again. Here (I say to myself) is a 
young lady who has lost a valuable jewel—a 
young lady, also, as my own eyes and ears inform 
me, who is of animpetuous temperament. Under 
these circumstances, and with that character, 
what does she do? She betrays an incomprehen- 
sible resentment against Mr. Blake, Mr. Super- 
intendent, and myself—otherwise, the very three 
po who have all, in their different ways, 
een trying to help her to recover her lost 
jewel. Having brought my inquiry to that 
point—then, my lady, and not till then, I begin 
to look back into my own mind for my own ex- 
erience. My own experience explains Miss 
erinder’s otherwise incomprehensible con- 
duct. It associates her with those other 
young ladies that I know of. It tells me 
she has debts she daren’t acknowledge, that 
must be paid. And it sets me asking myself, 
whether the loss of the Diamond may not mean 
—that the Diamond must be secretly ory 
to pay them. That is the conclusion which my 
experience draws from plain facts. What does 
your ladyship’s experience say against it ?” 

“ What Tie said already,” answered my 
mistress. “The circumstances have misled 

ou.” 

I said nothing on my side. Robinson Crusoe 
—God knows how—had got into my muddled 
old head. If Sergeant Cuff had found himself, 
at that moment, transported to a desert island, 
without a man Friday to keep him company, or 
a ship to take him off—he would have found 
himself exactly where I wished him to be! 
(Nota bene :—I am an average good Christian, 
when you don’t push my Christianity too far. 
And all the rest of you—which is a great com- 
fort—are, in this respect, much the same as [ 
am.) 
Sergeant Cuff went on: 

“ Right or wrong, my lady,” he said, “ having 
drawn my conclusion, the next thing to do was 
to put it to the test. I suggested to your lady- 
ship the examination of all the rch om in the 
house. It was a means of finding the article of 
dress which had, in all probability, made the 
smear; and it was a means of putting my 
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conclusion to the test. How did it turn out? 
Your ladyship consented; Mr. Blake consented ; 
Mr. Ablewhite consented. Miss Verinder alone 
stopped the whole proceeding by refusing point- 
blank. That result satisfied me that my view 
was the right one. If your ladyship and Mr. 
Betteredge persist in not agreeing with me, you 
must be blind to what happened before you this 
very day. In your hearing, I told the young 
lady that her leaving the house (as things were 
then) would put an obstacle in the way of my 
recovering her jewel. You saw yourselves that 
she drove off in the face of that statement. 
You saw yourselves that, so far from forgiving 
Mr. Blake for having done more than all the 
rest of you to put the clue into my hands, she 
publicly insulted Mr. Blake, on the steps of her 
mother’s house. What do these things mean? 
If Miss Verinder is not privy to the suppres- 
sion of the Diamond, what do these things 
mean ?” 

This time he looked my way. It was down- 
right frightful to hear him piling up proof after 
proof against Miss Rachel, and to know, while 
one was longing to defend her, that there was no 
disputing the truth of what he said. I am 
(thank God!) constitutionally superior to rea- 
son. This enabled me to hold firm to my lady’s 
view, which was my view also. This roused my 
spirit, and made me put a bold face on it before 
Sergeant Cuff. Profit, good friends, I beseech 
you, by my example. It will save you from 
many troubles of the vexing sort. Cultivate a 
superiority to reason, and see how you pare the 
claws of all the sensible people when they try to 
scratch you for your own good ! 

Finding that I made no remark, and that my 
mistress made no remark, Sergeant Cuff pro- 
ceeded. Lord! how it did enrage me to notice 
that he was not in the least put out by our 
silence ! 

“There is the case, my lady, as it stands 
against Miss Verinder alone,” he said. “The 
next thing is to put the case as it stands against 
Miss Verinder and the deceased Rosanna 
Spearman, taken together. We will go back 
for a moment, if you please, to your daugh- 
ter’s refusal to let her wardrobe be examined. 
My mind being made up, after that cir- 
cumstance, I had two questions to consider 
next, First, as to the right method of con- 
ducting my inquiry. Second, as to whether 
Miss Verinder Tad. an accomplice among the 
female servants in the house. After carefully 
thinking it over, I determined to conduct the 
inquiry in, what we should call at our office, a 
highly irregular manner. For this reason : I had 
a family scandal to deal with, which it was my 
business to keep within the family limits. The 

ess noise made, and the fewer strangers em- 
ployed to help me, the better. As to the usual 
course of people in custody on suspicion, 
going before the magistrate, and all the rest of 
it—nothing of the sort was to be thought of, 
when your ladyship’s daughter was (as I be- 
lieved) at the bottom of the whole business. 
In this case, I felt that a person of Mr. Bet- 
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teredge’s character and position in the house— 
knowing the servants as he did, and having the 
honour of the family at heart—would be safer 
to take as an assistant than any other person 
whom I could lay my hand on. I should have 
tried Mr. Blake as well—but for one obstacle 
in the way. He saw the drift of my proceedin, 
at a very early date; and, with his interest in 
Miss Verinder, any mutual understanding was 
impossible between him and me. I trouble 
your ladyship with these particulars to show 
you that I have kept the family secret within 
the family circle. 1 am the only outsider who 
knows it—and my professional existence depends 
on holding my tongue.” 

Here I felt that my professional existence de- 
pended on not holding my tongue. To be held 
up before my mistress, in my old age, as a sort 
of iyi fe was, once again, more 
“ my Christianity was strong enough to 

ear. + 

“T beg to inform your ladyship,” I said, 
“that I never, to my knowledge, helped this 
abominable detective business, in any way, from 
first to last; and I summon Sergeant Cuff to 
contradict me, if he dares !”’ 

Having given vent in those words, I felt 
preatly. relieved. Her ladyship honoured me 

y a little friendly pat on the shoulder. I 
looked with righteous indignation at the Ser- 
geant to see what he thought of such a testi- 
mony as that! The Sergeant looked back like 
a lamb, and seemed to like me better than 
ever. 

My lady informed him that he might continue 
his statement. “I understand,” she said, “ that 

ou have honestly done your best, in what you 
felieen to be my interest. I am ready to hear 
what you have to say next.” 

“What I have to say next,” answered Ser- 
geant Cuff, “relates to Rosanna Spearman. [ 
recognised the young woman, as your ladyship 
may remember, when she brought the washing- 
book into this room. Up to that time I was 
inclined to doubt whether Miss Verinder had 
trusted her secret to any one. When I saw 
Rosanna, I altered my mind. [I suspected her 
at once of being privy to the suppression of the 
Diamond. The ew creature has met her 
death by a dreadful end, and I don’t want your 
ladyship to think, now she’s 
unduly hard on her. If this 
mon case of thieving, I should have given 
Rosanna the benefit of the doubt just as freely 
as I should have given it to any of the other 
servants in the house. Our experience of the 
reformatory women is, that when tried in ser- 
vice—and when kindly and judiciously treated 
—they prove themselves in the majority of 
cases to be honestly penitent, and honestly 
worthy of the pains taken withthem. But this 
was not a common case of thieving. It was a 
case—in my mind—of a deeply planned fraud, 
with the owner of the Diamond at the bottom of 
it. Holding this view, the first consideration 
which naturally presented itself to me, in con- 
nexion with Rosanna, was this. Would Miss 


pore’ that I was 
been a com- 
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Verinder be satisfied (begging your ladyship’s 

ardon) with leading us all to think that ghe 
aenes was merely lost? Or would she go 
a step further, and delude us into believing that 
the Moonstone was stolen? In the latter event, 
there was Rosanna Spearman—with the charac- 
ter of a thief—ready to her hand ; the person of 
all others to lead your ladyship off, and to lead 
me off, on a false scent.” 

Was it possible (I asked myself) that he 
could put his case against Miss Rachel and 
Rosanna in a more horrid point of view than 
this? It was possible, as you shall now see. 

“T had another reason for suspecting the 
deceased woman,” he said, “which appears to 
me to have been stronger still. Who would be 
the very person to help Miss Verinder in raising 
money privately on the Diamond? Rosanna 
Spearman. No young lady in Miss Verin- 
der’s position could manage such a risky mat- 
ter as that by herself. A go-between she 
must have, and who so fit, I ask again, as 
Rosanna Spearman? Your ladyship’s deceased 
housemaid was at the top of her profession 
when she was a thief. She had siden, to 
my certain knowledge, with one of the few men 
in London (in the money-lending line) who 
would advance a large sum on such a notable 
jewel as the Moonstone, without asking awk- 
ward questions, or insisting on awkward condi- 
tions. Bear this in mind, my lady; and now 
let me show you how my suspicions have been 
justified by Rosanna’s own acts, and by the plain 
inferences to be drawn from them.” 

He thereupon passed the whole of Rosanna’s 
proceedings under review. You are already as 
well acquainted with those proceedings as I am ; 
and you will understand how unanswerably this 
part of his report fixed the guilt of being con- 
cerned in the disappearance of the Moonstone 
on the memory of the poor dead girl. Even 
my mistress was daunted by what he said now. 
She made him no answer when he had done. 
It didn’t seem to matter to the Sergeant 
whether he was answered or not. On he went 
(devil take him !), just as steady as ever. 

* Having stated the whole case as I under- 
stand it,” he said, “I have only to tell your 
ladyship, now, what I propose to do next. I 
see two ways of bringing this inquiry success- 
fully to an end. One of those ways I look 
upon as a certainty. The other, I admit, is a 
bold experiment, and nothing more. Your 
ladyship shall decide. Shall we take the 
certainty first ?” 

My mistress made him a sign to take Lis own 
way, and choose for himself. 

“Thank you,” said the Sergeant. ‘ We’ll 
begin with the certainty, as your ladyship is so 

ood as to leave it to me. Whether Miss 

erinder remains at Frizinghall, or whether she 
returns here, I propose, in either case, to keep 
a careful watch on all her proceedings—on the 
people she sees, on the rides or walks she may 
take, and on the letters she may write or re- 
ceive.” 
** What next ?” asked my mistress. 





“T shall next,” answered the Sergeant, “ re- 

uest your ladyship’s leave to introduce into 
the house, as a servant in the place of Rosanna 
Spearman, a woman accustomed to private in- 
quiries of this sort, for whose discretion I can 
answer.” 

‘* What next ?” repeated my mistress. 

“ Next,” proceeded the Sergeant, “and last, 
I propose to send one of my brother-officers to 
make an arrangement with that money-lender in 
London, whom I mentioned just now as for- 
merly acquainted with Rosanna Spearman—and 
whose name and address, your ladyship may rely 
on it, have been communicated by Rosanna to 
Miss Verinder. I don’t deny that the course of 
action I am now suggesting will cost money, and 
consume time. But the result is certain. We 
run a line round the Moonstone, and we draw 
that line closer and closer till we find it in Miss 
Verinder’s possession, supposing she decides to 
keep it. If her debts press, and she decides on 
sending it away, then we have our man ready, 
and we meet the Moonstone on its arrival in 
London.” 

To hear her own daughter made the subject 
of such a proposal as this, stung my mistress 
into speaking angrily for the first time. 

“Consider your proposal declined, in every 
particular,” she said. “And go on to your 
other way of bringing the inquiry to an end.” 

“My other way,” said the Sergeant, going 
on as easy as ever, “is to try that bold ex- 
periment to which I have alluded. I think 
I have formed a pretty correct estimate of Miss 
Verinder’s temperament. She is quite capable 
(according to my belief) of committing a daring 
fraud. But she is too hot and impetuous in 
temper, and too little accustomed to deceit as a 
habit, to act the hypocrite in small things, and 
to restrain herself under all provocations. Her 
feelings, in this case, have repeatedly got 
beyond her control, at the very time when it 
was plainly her interest to conceal them. It 
is on this peculiarity in her character that I 
now propose to act. I want to give her a 
great shock suddenly, under circumstances which 
will touch her to the quick. In plain English, 
I want to tell Miss Verinder, without a word 
of warning, of Rosanna’s death—on the chance 
that her own better feelings will hurry her into 
making a clean breast of it. Does your lady- 
ship accept ¢hat alternative ?” 

My mistress astonished me beyond all power 
of expression. She instantly answered. 

* Yes; Ido.” 

“The pony-chaise is ready,” said the Ser- 
geant. “I wish your ladyship good morning.” 

My lady held up her band, and stopped him 
at the door. 

“My daughter’s better feelings shall be ap- 
pealed to, as you propose,” she said. ‘ But I 
claim the right, as her mother, of putting her to 
the test myself. You will remain here, if you 
please; and I will go to Frizinghall.” 

For once in his life, the great Cuff stood 
speechless with amazement, like an ordinary 
man. 
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My mistress rang the bell, and ordered her 
waterproof things. It was still pouring with 
rain; and the close carriage had gone, as you 
know, with Miss Rachel t Frizinghall I tried 
to dissuade her ladyship from facing the severity 
of the weather. Quite useless! I asked leave 
to go with her, and hold the umbrella. She 
wouldn’t hear of it. The pony-chaise came 
round, with the groom in charge. “You ma 
rely on two things,” she said to Sergeant Cuff, 
in the hall. “ I willtry the experiment on Miss 
Verinder as boldly as you could try it yourself. 
And I will inform you of the result, either per- 
sonally or by letter, before the last train leaves 
for London to-night.” 

With that, she ans gg into the chaise, and, 
taking the reins herself, drove off to Frizing- 


hall. 
CHAPTER XXII. 

My mistress having left us, I had leisure to 
think of Sergeant Cult I found him sitting in 
a snug corner of the hall, consulting his memo- 
randum book, and curling up viciously at the 
corners of the lips. 

“ Making notes of the case ?” I asked. 

“No,” said the Sergeant. ‘“ Looking to see 
what my next professional engagement 1s.” 

“Oh!” I said. “ You think it’s all over, then, 
here ?” 

“T think,” answered Sergeant Cuff, “that 
Lady Verinder is one of the cleverest women in 
England. Ialso think a rose much better worth 
looking at than a diamond. Where is the gar- 
dener, Mr. Betteredge ?” 

There was no getting a word more out of 
him on the matter of the Moonstone. He had 
lost all interest in his own inquiry; and he 
would persist in looking for the gardener. An 
hour afterwards, I heard them at high words 
in the conservatory, with the dog-rose once 
more at the bottom of the dispute. 


In the mean time, it was my business to find 
out whether Mr. Franklin persisted in his reso- 
lution to leave us by the afternoon train. After 
having been informed of the conference in my 
lady’s room, and of how it had ended, he imme- 
diately decided on waiting to hear the news 
from Frizinghall. This very natural altera- 
tio in his plans—which, with ordinary 
people, would have led to nothing in particumr 
—proved, in Mr. Franklin’s case, to have one 
objectionable result. It left him unsettled, with 
a legacy of idle time on his hands, and in so 
doing it let out all the foreign sides of his cha- 
racter, one on the top of another, like rats out 
of a bag. 

Now as an Italian-Englishman, now as a 
German-Englishman, and now as a French- 
Englishman, he drifted in and out of all the sit- 
ting-rooms in the house, with nothing to talk of 
but Miss Rachel’s treatment of him ; and with 
nobody to address himself to but me. I found 
him (for example) in the library, sitting under 
the map of Modern Italy, and quite unaware 
of any other method of meeting his troubles, 
except the method of talking about them. “I 








have several worthy aspirations, Betteredge ; but 
what am I to do with them now? I am full of 
dormant good qualities, if Rachel would only 
have helped me to bring them out!” He was so 
eloquent in drawing the picture of his own ne- 
glected merits, and so pathetic in lamenting 
over it when it was done, that I felt quite at 
my wits’ end how to console him, when it 
suddenly occurred to me thai here was a case 
for the wholesome application of a bit of Robin- 
son Crusoe. I hobb ed out to my own room, 
and hobbled back with that immortal book. 
Nobody in the library! The map of Modern 
Italy stared at me; and J stared at the map of 
Modern ~— 

I tried the drawing-room. There was his 
handkerchief on the floor, to prove that he had 
drifted in. And there was the empty room, to 
prove that he had drifted out again. 

I tried the dining-room, and discovered 
Samuel with a biscuit and a glass of sherry, 
silently investigating the empty air. A minute 
since, Mr. Franklin had rung furiously for a 
little light refreshment. On its production, in 
a violent hurry, by Samuel, Mr. Franklin had 
vanished before the bell down-stairs had quite 
done ringing with the pull he had given to it. 

I tried the morning-room, and found him at 
last. There he was at the window, drawing 
hieroglyphics with his finger in the damp on 
the glass. 

“Your sherry is waiting for you, sir,” 
[ said to him. I might as well have ad- 
dressed myself to one of the four walls 
of the room; he was down in the bottomless 
deep of his own meditations, past all pulling 
up. “ How do you explain Rachel’s conduct, 
Betteredge ?” was the only answer I received. 
Not being ready with the needful reply, I pro- 
duced Robinson Crusoe, in which I am firmly 
persuaded some explanation might have been 
found, if we had only searched long enough for 
it. Mr. Franklin shut up Robinson Crusoe, and 
floundered into his German-English gibberish on 
the spot. ‘‘ Why not look into it?” he said, as 
if I had aan., t. objected to looking into it. 
“Why the devil lose your patience, Betteredge, 
when patience is all that’s wanted to arrive at 
the truth? Don’t interrupt me. Rachel’s 
conduct is perfectly intelligible, if you will only 
do her the common justice to take the Objec- 
tive view first, and the Subjective view next, 
and the Objective-Subjective view to wind up 
with. What dowe know? We know that the 
loss of the Moonstone, on Thursday morning 
last, threw her into a state of nervous excite- 
ment, from which she has not recovered yet. 
Do you mean to deny the Objective view, so 
far? Very well, then—don’t interrupt me. 
Now, being in a state of nervous excitement, 
how are we to expect that she should behave as 
she might otherwise have behaved to any of the 
people about her? Arguing in this way, from 
within outwards, what do we reach? We 
reach the Subjective view. I defy you to 
controvert the Subjective view. Very well, 
then — what follows? Good Heavens! the 
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Objective - Subjective explanation follows, of 
course! Rachel, properly speaking, is ot 
Rachel, but Somebo y Else. Do I mind 
being cruelly treated by Somebody Else? You 
are unreasonable enough, Betteredge; but 
you can hardly accuse me of that. Then how 
does it end? It ends, in spite of your con- 
founded English narrowness and prejudice, in 
my being mn happy and comfortable. 
ere’s the sherry ?” : 

My head was by this time in such a condition, 
that I was not quite sure whether it was my 
own head, or Mr. Franklin’s. In this deplorable 
state, I contrived to do, what I take to have 
been, three Objective things. I got Mr. Frank- 
lin his sherry ; I retired to my own room; and 
I solaced myself with the most re ipe 
of tobacco lon remember to have smoked in 
my life. 

Don’t suppose, however, that I was quit of 
Mr. Franklin on such easy terms as_ these. 
Drifting again, out of the morning-room into 
the hall, he found his way to the offices next, 
smelt my pipe, and was instantly reminded that 
he had been simple enough to give up smoking 
for Miss Rachel’s sake. In the twinkling of 
an eye, he burst in on me with his cigar-case, 
and came out strong on the one everlasting sub- 
ject, in his neat, witty, unbelieving, French way. 
“Give me alight, Betteredge. Is it conceivable 
that a man can have smoked as long as I have, 
without discovering that there is a complete 
system for the treatment of women at the 
bottom of his cigar-case? Follow me, carefully, 
and I’ll prove it in two words. You choose a 
cigar, you try it, and it —— you. What do 
you do, upon that? You throw it away, and 
try another. Now observe the application! 
You choose a woman, you try her, and she 
breaks your heart. Fool! take a lesson from 
your cigar-case. Throw her away, and try 
another !” 

I shook my head at that. Wonderfully clever, 
Idaresay, but my ownexperience was dead against 
it. “In the time of the late Mrs. Betteredge,” 
I said, “I felt pretty often inclined to try your 
philosophy, Mr. Franklin. But the law insists 
on your smoking your cigar, sir, when you have 
once chosen it.” I pointed that observation 
with a wink. Mr. Franklin burst out laughing 
—and we were as merry as crickets, until the 
next new side of his character turned up in due 
course. So things went on with my youn 
master and me; and so (while the Sergeant ra | 
the gardener were wrangling over the roses) 
we two spent the interval before the news came 
back from Frizinghall. 


The pony chaise returned a good half hour 
before I had ventured to expect it. My 
lady had decided to remain, for the present, at 
her sister’s house. The groom brought two 
letters from his mistress; one addressed to Mr. 
Franklin, and the other to me. 

Mr. Franklin’s letter I sent to him in the 
library—into which refuge his driftings had 
now taken him for the second time. My own 





|letter, I read in my own room. A cheque, 


which dropped out when I opened it, informed 
me (before I had mastered the contents) that 
Sergeant Cuff’s dismissal from the inquiry after 
the Moonstone was now a settled thing. 

I sent to the conservatory to say that I wished 
to speak to the Sergeant directly. He appeared, 
with his mind full of the gardener and the dog- 
rose, declaring that the equal of Mr. Begbie for 
obstinacy never had existed yet, and never would 
exist again. I requested him to dismiss such 
wretched trifling as this from our conversation, 
and to give his best attention to a really serious 
matter. Upon that he exerted himself sufficiently 
to notice the letter in my hand. “ Ah!” he said 
in a weary way, “you have heard from her 
ladyship. Have I anything to do with it, Mr. 
Betteredge ?” 

“You shall judge for yourself, Sergeant.” 
I thereupon read him the letter (with my 
a and discretion), in the following 
words : 


“* My coop GaBRIEL,—I request you will in- 
form Sergeant Cuff, that I have performed the 
promise I made to him; with this result, 
so far as Rosanna Spearman is concerned. Miss 
Verinder solemnly declares, that she has never 
spoken a word in private, to Rosanna, since that 
unhappy woman first entered my house. They 
never met, even accidentally, on the night when 
the Diamond was lost; and no communication 
of any sort whatever took place between them, 
from the Thursday morning when the alarm was 
first raised in the house, to this present’ Satur- 
day afternoon, when Miss Verinder left us. 
After telling my daughter, suddenly and in so 
many words, of Rosanna Spearman’s suicide— 
this is what has come of it.’” 


Having reached that point, I looked up, and 
asked Sergeant Cuff what he thought of the 
letter, so far ? 

*T should only offend you if I expressed my 
opinion,” answered the Sergeant. ‘Goon, Mr. 
Betteredge,” he said, with the most exasperating 
resignation, “ go on.” 

When I remembered that this man had had 
the audacity to complain of our gardener’s 
obstinacy, my tongue itched to “go on” in 
other words than my mistress’s. This time, 
however, my Christianity held firm. I pro- 
ceeded steadily with her ladyship’s letter : 


“* Having appealed to Miss Verinder in the 
manner which the officer thought most desirable, 
I spoke to her next in the manner which I 
myself thought most likely to impress her. 
On two different occasions, before my 
daughter left my roof, I privately warned her 
that she was exposing herself to suspicion of 
the most unendarable and most degrading kind. 
I have now told her, in the plainest terms, that 
my — have been realised. 

“* Her answer to this, on her own solemn 
affirmation, is as plain as words can be. Inthe 
first place, she owes no money privately to 
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any living creature. In the second place, 
the Diamond is not now, and never has 
been, in her possession, since she put it into 
her cabinet on Wednesday night. 

“<*The confidence which my daughter has 
placed in me goes no further than this. She 
maintains an obstinate silence, when I ask her 
if she can explain the disappearance of the 
Diamond. She refuses, with tears, when I 
—_ to her to speak out for my sake. 
“The day will come when you will know 
why I am careless about being suspected, and 
why I am silent even to you. I have done 
much to make my mother pity me—nothing to 
make my mother blush for me.” Those are 
my daughter’s own words. 

“© After what has passed between the officer 
and me, I think—stranger as he is—that he 
should be made acquainted with what Miss 
Verinder has said, as well as you. Read my 
letter to him, and then place in his hands the 
cheque which I enclose. - In resigning all fur- 
ther claim on his services, I have only to say 
that I am convinced of his honesty and his 
intelligence ; but I am more firmly persuaded 
than ever, that the circumstances, in this case, 
have fatally misled him.’” 


There the letter ended. Before presenting 
the cheque, I asked Sergeant Cuff if he had any 
remark to make. 

“It’s no part of my duty, Mr. Betteredge,” 
he answered, “‘ to make remarks on a case, when 
I have done with it.” 

I tossed the cheque across the table to him. 
“ Do you believe in that nag of her ladyship’s 
letter ?” I said, indignantly. 

The Sergeant looked at the cheque, and lifted 
his dismal eyebrows in acknowledgment of her 
ladyship’s liberality. 

“This is such a generous estimate of the 
value of my time,” he said, “that I feel bound 
to make some return for it. [ll bear in mind 
the amount in this cheque, Mr. Betteredge, 
when the occasion comes round for remember- 
ing it.” 

** What do you mean ?” Lasked. 

“ Her ladyship has smoothed matters over for 
the present very cleverly,” said the Sergeant. 
“ But ¢Ais family scandal is of the sort that bursts 
up again when you least expect it. We shall 
have more detective business on our hands, sir, 
before the Moonstone is many months older.” 

If those words meant anything, and if the 
manner in which he spoke them meant any- 
thing—it came to this. My mistress’s letter 
had proved, to his mind, that Miss Rachel was 
hardened enough to resist the strongest appeal 
that could be addressed to her, and that she 
had deceived her own mother (good God; under 
what circumstances!) by a series of abomin- 
able lies. How other people, in my place, 
might have replied to the Sergeant, I don’t 
know. I answered what he had said in these 
plain terms : 

_ “Sergeant Cuff, I consider your last observa- 
tion as an insult to my lady and her daughter !” 


“ Mr. Betteredge, consider it as a warn- 
ing to yourself, and you will be nearer the 
mark.” 

Hot and angry as I was, the infernal confi- 
dence with which he gave me that answer 
closed my lips. 





AMONGST RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 

Ir is growing late in autumn, and I have 
travelled night and day for the last week with a 
Russian gentleman returning to his estates to 
sell the produce of his last harvest. We have 
been spending a delightful summer together on 
the Lake of Geneva ; and now the pleasant and 
gracious ladies of his family, who have made 
the time pass so gaily, have winged their way 
to Nice for the winter. We are to rejoin them 
in something less than a month, when my friend 
has settled his affairs, and shown me something 
of country life in Russia. We have scarcely 
quitted the railroad when this life begins. A light 
open earriage waits for us at the station, toge- 
ther with a cart for our lu : and the last 
we see of civilisation is a board before a 
tea-shop, on which is coarsely painted “ Vari- 
ous of Rhums,” signifying that rum of different 
— is to be bought there; though why 
the announcement is made in English is not 
so clear. 

It is soon easy to see we are in Russia. 
Nearly every person in decent clothes wears a 
uniform. The uniform appears, indeed, chiefly, 
if not altogether, in the buttons; but it is 
unmistakable. There is also a certain air of 
restraint—a mingled look of fear and watchful- 
ness—about people, which is especially Russian. 
The man who rides in the post-cart with our 
luggage is naturally in uniform, because he is a 
post-office clerk, and has been given to us by 
the local director of that establishment as a 
concession to the rank and local influence of 
my companion, who has to pay handsomely 
for the honour notwithstanding. It is cheap, 
however, at any price; for no sooner are 
that clerk’s buttons visible at any post-house 
on the road than all the resources of the esta- 
blishment are put in force to get us horses on 
as quickly as possible. At whatever hour of 
the day or night we may gallop up, the clerk 
uses some irresistible “ open Sesame,” and 
lights soon begin to flash, and a whole village 
is astir, although five minutes previously it was 
sunk in the very depths of silence and sleep. 
We can get nothing to eat anywhere, but now 
and then our servant, a nimble Pole (count, of 
course), brings us a tumbler of hot fragrant 
tea, the colour of amber, made from a store 
he carries with him. Hot water is to be had 
at all times in the post stations—nothing more. 
There is no temptation to remain for rest or 
refreshment at any of them. They are all kept 
by dirty, surly peasants, and consist of an 
uncarpeted, whitewashed, oblong hole on the 
ground-floor, with a greasy sofa, two chairs, a 





slimy table, and a paralytic looking-glass. This 
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is the regulation furniture as fixed by law, and 
it all reeks alike of bad tobacco smoke. Nobody 
ever seems to go to bed or to get up at the 
post-houses. The boors who appear to live 
there are found rolled up and drowsy in the 
doorways and passages at noon-day; just as 
they are found rolled up and drowsy in the 
same places at midnight. Some of them look 
like ferrets; some like wolf-dogs. The chil- 
dren look like ferrets, the men and women like 
wolf-dogs. Nearly all have diseased eyes. The 
eyes are small and dull, surrounded by a 
bright, inflamed rim of scarlet. Deformity, 
scrofula, even leprosy, are common in the 
villages. The people are fearfully lean ; but they 
do not seem to be hungry. They look apathetic, 
inclined for sleep a warmth. They wrap 
themselves up in coarse undressed skins, and 
huddle near the stoves. Nothing but kicks 
and rough usage will rouse them. When 
stirred up they rise without a word, and slouch 
off to the stables. There, if not followed and 
rated roundly by the post-office clerk, they 
try to go to sleep again; and will often hide 
themselves, though sure of a beating and loud 
words for so doing. While we are changing 
horses in the dark hours, other peasants come 
slinking towards us through the gloom, so that 
we have quite a crowd round us before we start 
—a silent, morose, lumpish crowd, with very 
little that is human about them indeed. 

So we ceaselessly travel for days through 
an unlovely country of blasted steppe, without 
a tree, a flower, or a blade of grass for miles 
and hundreds of miles. The villages are mere 
mud hovels partly under ground. Most of the 
cottages have but one room; few are weather 
tight. The bleak wind coming from the northern 
snow-fields makes itself felt cruelly, and pierces 
through all our wraps and pelisses; cutting 
like a knife towards sunrise and just after 
sunset, when the air seems chilliest. There are 
no objects of interest on the road. No old 
castles hallowed by historic memories, and 
haunted by legendary guests. There are no 
monuments of art. No ancient temples, no 
famous battle grounds. All is barren and 
desert. The scenery is everywhere without 
beauty or interest. ‘There is no life in it. No 
game, no singing birds. The evening closes in 
without a voice, silently, drearily. There is no 
cover for the partridge, no food for the rabbit 
and the hare, no water for wild-fow). 

One day towards noon we come in sight of a 
town. It is formed of a long wide street with 
whitewashed houses on each side, a white- 
washed church with a copper top, and some 
windmills on a height. People in red cotton 
dresses are moving lazily about. There are 
some shops. ‘They sell boots all the same size 
and shape, knee boots, waistbands, and wooden 
bowls and platters gilt, stained, and varnished 
very prettily; also copper tea-urns, and some 
sham Manchester pie made in Germany. In 
the midst of the street risesa whitewashed palace, 
something between a barrack, a hospital, and a 
Gothic castle. That is the house of my friend. 





A crowd of peasants are waiting for us; and 
as the carriage stops there is a faint cheer, and 
a salute of cannon is fired somewhere. Three 
venerable-looking old men, in cloth bedgowns 
fastened with sashes at the waist, approach, 
fall on their knees, and kiss the boots of my 
friend. He is a sober, respectable little man ; 
but he takes their homage quite coolly, and 
says a few words to them in a good-natured 
tone without motioning them to rise. He calls 
them his “little fathers.” They are the chiefs 
and elders of the peasant community which a 
few years ago belonged to him, and might have 
been sold for money. Now all this slavery is over, 
but many of the old traditions are still kept up. 
Some of the men have got a tray covered over 
with a napkin of muslin embroidered and 
fringed with gold. They draw near, and, unco- 
vering their burden, present their lord with 
bread and salt. Then he makes them a speech. 
The spokesman of the community replies. They 
all stand in a semicircle, bare headed, looking 
at nothing. There is not the faintest trace of 
expression on their faces. They are not a 
comely nor even a healthy set of men, although 
my friend’s estate is one of the most prosperous 
in Russia. He is a kind landlord; a worthy 
and liberal man. His peasants grow rich. Still 
he has not reigned above twenty years; and 
the old characteristic type of the Russian pea- 
sant will take longer than this to wear out. 
When the talking is done they disperse silently. 
Yet in that brief talk my friend has given away 
about a thousand houses in freehold to his 
tenantry; and be mentions this fact to me 
very simply at breakfast about an hour 
afterwards. I tell him I hardly think an 
English landlord would have been so liberal, 
and that if, as we hear whispered, repre- 
sentative institutions are soon to be established 
in Russia, he may find that he has lost so 
many votes. 

“ We have not come to that yet,” replied my 
friend, “and what Russian landlords have most 
to fear just now is a general emigration from 
their estates. Our country is so thinly peopled 
that work in towns is plentiful and well paid. 
Our peasants have found this out, and have 
little taste for agricultural labour, which is toil- 
some and scantily remunerated. Thus many of 
my neighbours’ lands are quite deserted, and 
yield no income at all. One friend of mine, 
whose property, worked by serf labour, produced 
annually about ten thousand pounds a year 
English money, now does not yield him more 
than five hundred pounds. The sale of the con- 
fiscated estates in Poland at nominal prices has 
also helped to depopulate our rural districts. 
Most of these lands have been bought by 
German colonists, who offer great inducements 
to our farm labourers to join them. We cannot 
compete with them successfully, because the 
Polish soil is not only more fertile than ours, 
but they have markets for their produce nearer. 
There is but one inducement which can be 
offered our peasantry to stay with their old 
masters ; it is to give them their houses. They 
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have a superstitious reverence for them, which 
it is possible to turn to m+! good account. 
have added also to my gift little plots of ground 


for gardens, and have told my agent to establish | gain. 


annual = sa for the best flowers grown in 
them. wife tried all this years ago, but 
nothing came of it. When we were first married 
we attempted for some years to reside here, 
but it was impossible. My wife and children 
grew sick with wearixess and privation. I was 
obliged to take them abroad, where we have 
lived ever since. I know that I lose at least 
two-thirds of my income by continuing an ab- 
sentee; but what am I to do? In Russia there 
are no educational establishments worthy of the 
name. No provincial society, no amusement, 
no culture. Nothing but uniforms and their 
wearers everywhere. There is not a skilled 
physician at this moment, or a practised sur- 
geon within three hundred miles of us. There 
is not a good library, or an accomplished 
art any nearer. To live here would be 
o rot.” 

So far my friend, as we sat opposite each 
other sipping some excellent home-made wine 
like Burgundy, but with a curious flavour of 
violets in it. Meantime the antechamber had 
filled with a crowd of suitors; and his agent 
came to give us a short preliminary summary of 
their wants and wishes. The agent was a re- 
tired colonel in the army. He still wore his 
uniform, and though his manner was ostenta- 
tiously cringing and humble, he was understood 
to make some fifty thousand roubles, or say 
seven thousand pounds yearly, by indirect means 
out of the estate. “He is a great rogue,” 
said my friend in English, as he entered, “ but 
if I send him away I shall only get a greater.” 
So the colonel joined us. He had a flat head, 
gooseberry eyes, a wide thin mouth, a prominent 
chin, and a jerky manner. When he spoke to 
my friend, he saluted by putting the back of his 
right hand against the peak of his cap and 
bringing his heels together with a smart rap. 
He is not a sympathetic gentleman at all, though 
so marvellously polite, and the thin varnish of 
civilisation over his behaviour seems to render 
it more repulsive than it would be if more 
natural and savage. He has a long list of 
requests and petitions, and tries to show 
the value of his services in having kept off 
troubles of so pressing a nature from pursuing 
his employer abroad. New barns are the first 
thing required. The rats in the old ones are 
so numerous that they eat up half the corn 
stored up before it can be sold. One of the 
barns, too, the best of them, has been recently 
burnt. The peasants will no longer keep so 
sharp a watch as they did in the old time of 
serfdom, and incendiary fires have been very nu- 
merous of late. The Polish malcontents are sus- 
pected, but nothing can be proved for certain. 
A steam plough must also be bought, and the 
agent has already given orders for one through 
a banker at Taganrog. It will cost a great 
deal of money, but the plough bought two 
years ago is quite spoiled, and hand labour is not 





to be had for love ormoney. The ts when 
the court-yard 


I| required to work assemble in 


before the palace, and try to drive a hard bar- 
in. Unless their demands are at once com- 
plied with they use threatening words, and 
nothing can be done with them. The Artesian 
wells, sunk by order of the German geologist, 
have all proved failures, and the cost has ab- 
sorbed most of the money in the agent’s hands. 
Then the locusts destroyed all the maize — nine 
thousand acres of Indian corn all devoured by 
them. The live stock sent from abroad, the 
English cows and pigs, the Spanish merino 
sheep, and the Austrian poultry have not thriven. 
The cold has killed most of them and the 
breeds have become mixed. Only some of 
the sheep remain of the pure breed im- 
ported. The trees, too, transplanted from a 
distant forest to the garden near the palace, 
have withered. Nothing has prospered but 
some rye-grass. 
This is uncomfortable news, but the colonel 
deals it out very glibly, as if he was saying a 
lesson learned off by heart. When he 
finished speaking the peasants are admitted. I 
notice the agent seizes this opportunity to take 
a glass of wine and light his cigarette, to show 
that he is on easy and familiar terms with his 
employer. The spokesman of the country people 
then advances and goes down on his knees 
again, all those behind him crossing them- 
selves. When he rises he speaks for a con- 
siderable time in a low monotonous voice. At 
the conclusion of his harangue he kneels down 
again and kisses the feet of his landlord. The 
easants have come to ask for a new church. 
‘hey have subscribed a considerable sum among 
themselves, and they now expect to have the 
necessary amount completed. When their re- 
quest is granted they go away crossing them- 
selves and uttering muttered thanks. Then 
the business of the day is over. 

There are no neighbours ; no doctor, lawyer, 
nor scholarly priest. All the houses round for a 
day’s journey are hovels ; their inhabitants boors. 
There is a colonel of Cossacks and some officers 


of his regiment quartered about; but they are 
drunken quarrelsome fellows, with whom it is 
quite impossible to hold social intercourse. All 
we can do is to walk over the estate. There is 
neither shooting, fishing, nor saddle-horses. But 
I am promised a wolf hunt. 

Meantime we start for our ramble over the 


home farm. There is no dairy, not a pint of 
milk nor a drop of cream, nor a pound of butter, 
nor afresh egg. There are some lean oxen about, 
and thousands of sheep. The men and women 
on the farm are both dressed alike in the same 
untanned sheepskins and knee boots. There is 
no difference in their costume, save that the 
men wear a black brimless felt hat and the 
women tie their heads up with handkerchiefs. 
If we meet any man or woman alone there is 
the customary salutation on the knees; but I 
observe that if two or three peasants are 
together they pass us without notice. On re- 
turning home we find a deputation of three 
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priests come for money. They are all of the 
easant class, without education or refinement. 
hey are very humble in the presence of the 
great man, who is rather brusque and impatient 
with them; but they are persistent and they 
get what they came for, though my friend begins 
to wince and look grave at the demands made 
on him. We dine quite alone, no guest or 
civilised being within hail anywhere; and by- 
and-by an old woman, who was my friend’s 
nurse, comes in with a bottle of some home- 
made medici~s, for the making of which she 
is famous. We have some talk with her, 
and she takes away a present and some 
kind words. Towards nine o’clock we go to 
bed eH out, weary with travel, dazed by the 
wind. 

The next morning I find the colonel’s brother, 
who is one of his sub-agents on another part of 
the estate, waiting for me in a britzka; and we 
are soon galloping through the brisk morning 
air towards the quarters of the wolves. Rus- 
sian gentlemen have little taste for sport, and 
my friend remains at home to settle accounts 
with his agent. Nevertheless, great preparations 
have been made to ensure us success. All 
the country side are out; perhaps a hundred 
beaters with sticks, and a score of yeomen on 
horseback with guns. We have met on the 
borders of a large forest. Here and there are 
beehives about ; and the sale of honey appears 
a considerable branch of local trade. The 
beaters are soon lost in the wood, and the sports- 
men are posted at convenient places to wait for 
the game. We hear the cries and shouts of the 
country people in the distance, but hour after 
hour passes away and no wolves appear. Just 
as I am growing drowsy, however, and have 
almost ceased to think of them at all, a large 
grey wolf comes through the wood at a slouch- 
ing trot, stops saddenly on the borders of a 
ditch, and looks across at me. I have time to 
take up my gun leisurely enough and fire. When 
the smoke has cleared away the wolf has dis- 
appeared. It was almost impossible, however, to 
have missed him, so we go in pursuit and find 
the beast a few yards off, hidden in some brush- 
wood, but quite dead. Though we wait many 
hours after this, some hundred men besides 
horses and servants, we see no more wolves nor 
any other living thing, but a single wild cat ; 
and so when the evening comes on we scamper 
homewards again. It seems a poor day’s sport 
for so many people ; but although the peasantry 
cannot be induced to work, they are always 
glad of any excuse for throwing away their 
time; and appear quite content to have stood 
about in the wind all day — nothing. For 
my own part I am rather proud of having shot 
my first wolf, and call out rather excitedly to 
my friend to come and look at it. As he does 
not answer I go into the house to search for 
him, and find him enjoying the nap of solitude and 
boredom. He, too, is pleased by my marksman- 
ship, and wakes up briskly to witness its result. 
I am certainly not gone five minutes; but 
when I return to the britzka, where I left my 





game, it is stolen. No wonder: the skin, ob- 
serves my friend briefly, is worth about three 
roubles, 





DAVID GARRICK. 


Earty in 1716, Peter Garrick, a lieutenant 
of dragoons, serving in Colonel James Tyrrel’s 
regiment, came on recruiting service to Here- 
ford. He put up atthe Angel Inn, an old timber- 
framed house (burned down a hundred years 
ago), where, on the 19th of February, in this 
same year of 1716, his wife gave birth to a 
son—their third child—known afterwards to 
fame as David Garrick, the actor. 

This future Roscius was not altogether an 
Englishman. His grandfather, the founder of 
the family so far as Kngland was concerned, was 
originally De la Garrigue, a Huguenot of Bor- 
deaux, forced to fly from France in 1685, to 
escape the storm then sweeping over the re- 
formed church; Madame de la Garrigue, or 
Garric, following some months later, hid in the 
hold of a small fourteen-ton skiff, belonging 
to one Peter Cock, of Guernsey. In that 
piteous plight she remained a month, tossed 
about in heavy gales and fearful tempests, in 
peril of her life by shipwreck on the one hand, 
or by ecclesiastical zeal on the other, should 
she fall into the hands of the authorities. It 
was not until a year and a half after their own . 
flight that they received their little son Peter, 
the future lieutenant of dragoons, and our 
David’s father ; the persecution of the moment 
extending even to babes and sucklings, on the 
— of crushing the eggs of the cockatrice 

etimes. In fulness of time Peter made a 


love-match ; about as imprudent as love-matches 
generally are. He married Arabella, the daughter 
of a certain Reverend Mr. Clough, a vicar- 
choral of Lichfield, and herself the daughter of 


an Irish mother; and thus in little David’s 
veins were mingled the three streams of French, 
Irish, and English blood, affording good tracking- 
ground to the ethnologist, and first-rate elements 
for dramatic talent and steady success. 

That dramatic talent soon began to show 
itself; for, when only eleven years of age, 
David enrolled a small company of his own, 
drilling them carefully, and finally giving, “in 
the large room,” Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer, 
keeping the part of Sergeant Kite for himself. 
He gave that of the Chambermaid to one of his 
sisters. Soon after this first amateur performance 
David was sent off to an uncle, a wine-merchant 
in Lisbon, where he remained but a short 
time; the details of a clerk’s duties suiting ill 
with one whom nothing short of the excitement 
and vivacity of the stage would have satisfied. 
It was well for him and his, and all of us, that 
he disliked the wine trade, and came back to 
England. Had he been less restless and deter- 
mined, “‘ brands” and “ vintages”? would have 
cost the world dear. To his family his return 
was an immense boon; for in 1731, Peter, now 
Captain Garrick, went off to Gibraltar, leaving 
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his wife nearly broken-hearted for his loss, ill, 
poor, and despairing, but leaving also behind him 
“Little Davie,” or, as Mr. Fitzgerald describes 
him, “a useful comforter—a boy of surprising 
sense and spirit—the most zealous and affec- 
tionate of children—who seemed now to take 
the whole responsibility of the family on his 
childish shoulders with a tact and ardour sur- 
prising in one who was barely sixteen.” He 
wrote to his father by every mail, and these 
letters are among the most charming parts of 
Mr. Fitagerald’s book.* . 

His acknowledgment of the captain’s first 
letter, announcing his safe arrival, is very cha- 
racteristic in its enthusiastic affection. “It 
is not to be expressed,” he says, “the joy the 
family was in at the receipt of dear papa’s 
letter. Mamma was in very i spirits two or 
three days after she received your letter, but 
now begins to grow moloncolly, and has little 
ugly fainting fits. My mamma,” he goes on, 
“received the thirty pounds you was so good 
as tosend. She paid ten pounds to Mr. Rider, 
one year’s rent, and ten pounds to the baker ; 
and if you can spare her a little more, or tell 
her you will, she is in hopes of paying all your 
debts, that you may have nothing to fret you 
when you come home.” Another time he writes 
that “my mamma has cleared off all the debts” 
save the irrepressible butcher, who had received 
a sop, and would wait for the remainder; 
then he tells “dear papa” that he has been 
presented with a pair of silver breeches-buckles, 
and that he hears “velvet is very cheap at 
Gibraltar. Amen, and so be it.” Then, his 
sisters ‘‘ Lenny and Jenny, with the greatest 
duty and obedience, request a small matter to 
purchase their head-ornaments ;” for how other- 
wise are people to distinguish them from the 
vulgar madams? Again, “my mamma is very 
weak, attended with a lowness of spirits, which 
compelled her to drink wine, which gives a 
great deal of uneasiness upon two accounts, as 
it goes against her inclination and pockett.” 
Sometimes they are all very “moloncolly ;” and 
sometimes he tells the absent one of all the fine 
doings in the town; then he goes off into 
loving praise of a certain miniature, “ one 
piece of Le Grout” which he values above 
all the pieces of Zeuxis, and of which he would 
sooner have one glance than look a whole day 
at the finest picture in the world. “It is the 
figure of a gentleman, and I suppose military, 
by his dress,” he says. “I think Le Grout told 
me his name was one Captain Peter Garrick ; 
perhaps, as you are in the army, you may know 
him. He is pretty, and, I believe, not very tall.” 

But all these loving messages could not 
soften the hard fact of absence. Time dragged 
wearily on, and it was not until 1736 that the 
“ pretty” captain managed to exchange his exile 
at Gibraltar, for home, wife, and children once 
more at Lichfield. The next year he died, 
leaving over two thousand pounds among his 





* The Life of David Garrick, by Percy Fitz- 
gerald, M.A. 





children, but giving to David only the traditionary 
shilling. This, as Mr. Fitzgerald says, was not 
on account of any estrangement or displeasure 
with the loving boy, but because his uncle, the 
Lisbon wine-merchant, with whom David would 
not stay, had put him down in his will for a 
legacy of a thousand pounds, and so the father 
og him sufficiently provided for without 
elp. 

This death took place only a month after 
David’s enrolment as a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn; but about the same time, too, died the 
wine-merchant, whereby the youth came in for 
his legacy at once, and so was as well off as if 
his father had lived. His first act, now that he 
was his own master, was to put himself under 
the tuition of the Reverend Mr. Colson, of 
Rochester, supposed to be the Gelidus of the 
Rambler; which shows that his ambition was 
of the right kind, and that he knew the dif- 
ference between reality and sham. After a 
time he set up a wine business, in partnership 
with his brother Peter—Peter living at Lich- 
field, and looking after the interests of the firm, 
among “the most sober decent people in Eng- 
land, the most orthodox, the genteelest, in 
proportion to their wealth, and who spoke the 
purest English,” as Johnson said of the Lich- 
fieldites; while David represented the same 
interests in London, dating from Durham-yard, 
where he had his vaults and offices. Even then 
it was said that they contrived to form a sort of 
theatrical connexion, most of the coffee-houses 
about the theatres giving them their custom. 
Mr. Cooke once saw a business receipt of the 
firm’s, to a Mr. Robinson, of the Strand, close 
by, who had given an order for two dozen of red 
port, at eighteen shillings a dozen. It was 
signed, “ For self and Co., October, 1739, D. Gar- 
rick.” When the actor was rich and flourish- 
ing, Foote was often heard to whisper that he 
remembered Garrick in Durham-yard, with three 
quarts of vinegar in the cellar, calling himself a 
wine-merchant. 

One of David’s most intimate friends at 
this time was an Irish actor of rough humoar 
and ability, belonging to Drury Lane, a good 
fives player, and full of promise in his pro- 
fession. He was struggling hard to get rid of 
a very “pronounced” brogue, and had already 
so far anglicised himself as to change his un- 
couth name of M‘Laughlin into Mechlin, and 
later, Macklin. He was quarrelsome and over- 
bearing, full of genius; but as Garrick was 
not a man who would quarrel with any one— 
indeed, one might almost apply to Lin the 
coarse expression of an American paper, “ that 
the boots were not made which could kick him 
into a fight”—the two got on very well together, 
and for some five or six years were scarcely a 
day out of each other’s company. Later, 7 ae 


quarrelled, as was, perhaps, only the natural 
reaction from such an excessive intimacy. Dr. 
Barrowby was also Garrick’s friend in those 
days, as were Johnson, Hogarth, Chancellor 
Hoadley, and others of the greater, with some 


of the minor, notabilities. But his heart lay 
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with the theatre— neither with business nor 
with literature ; and whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity, he let his inclinations assert them- 
selves. After a time they developed in the old, 
old way of men and heroes, whatever the spe- 
cial professional bent; and he fell in love, as 
might have been expected. His charmer, to 
use the cant word of his day, was the new Irish 
actress, Margaret, or, as she was generally 
called, Peg Woflington—the dashing Sir Harry 
Wildair of the period. And she fell in love 
with him in return, much to the disgust of 
another aspirant, Sir Hanbury Williams, who, 
as the manner then was, besieged her heart by 
verse, writing the gay and popular song, 
“Lovely Peggy,” as his claim to her grati- 
tude and consideration. a 

With such proclivities and such associations 
the end of Garrick’s career as a wine-merchant 
was certain. In 1741, the little theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields brought out a small panto- 
mime, called Harlequin Student, with Yates as 
Harlequin. One night poor Harlequin was 
too ill to appear—failing just as the piece was 
beginning; and “the gay and sprightly young 
wine-merchant secretly agreed with the manager 
that he should take his place.” The world did 
not know of the exchange at the time, and it 
was only long after that it became public; but 
this was literally his first appearance, unim- 
portant as were both occasion and result. 

Soon after this, Giffard and Dunstall went 
with a troupe to Ipswich. Among the actors 
was a débutant of the name of Lyddal, who 
made his first appearance as Aboan, the black 
lieutenant of Oroonoko. He was received very 
warmly, the Ipswich public recognising stuff of 
rather uncommon quality in the beginner. 
After Aboan he played Chamont in the Orphan ; 
passing on to other characters as he gained 
confidence and footing; soon taking Mrs. Wof- 
fington’s own particular character of Sir Harry 
Wildair, as much her creation at that time as 
Lord Dundreary is Mr. Sothern’s in the pre- 
sent day. He made a hit, his success being 
due, perhaps, to the rattling, dashing part itself; 
for it was afterwards counted as one of his 
failures ; and then, flushed with his provincial 
triumphs, Lyddal applied for an engagement to 
Rich and Fleetwood, the managers of the two 
greater houses. His offer was declined. Ips- 
wich credentials were all very well, but Ipswich 
prestige would not carry the metropolis ; and “a 
small, well-made young man, of genteel appear- 
ance, seemed scarcely the stuff for a tragedian 
of the first class.’ Still he was resolved. 
Genius such as his could not, indeed, be gain- 
said. Lyddal was Garrick, and Garrick had to 
feign a little before his solemn brother Peter. 
The struggle between family affection and 
strong personal inclination threw him into deep 
dejection of spirits, and finally brought on an ill- 
ness. But he made his preparations all the 
same, and went on his appointed way securely, 
if not serenely. 

Suddenly, in the year 1741, on a certain 
morning in October, Mr. Peter Garrick re- 





ceived two letters—one from Dr. Swinfen, a 
family friend and physician, who knew and at- 
tended the Johnson and Garrick families; the 
other from his brother, Mr. David Garrick. 
“Both were to the same effect, and both con- 
tained the fatal piece of news, broken t+ the 
shocked Peter with every sort of excuse and 
appeal to brotherly affection and personal inter- 
est. The step had been taken, ‘ the Rubicon 
crossed ;’ on the night before (October 19th), 
Mr. David Garrick had appeared before a Lon- 
don audience, at Goodman’s Fields Theatre, with 
the most astounding success.” He came out 
as “ crook-back’d Richard,” and, as Mr. Swinfen 
testifies to his friend Mr. Peter Garrick, “ with 
the most general applause.” There was no 
question now as to the future, and the world 
had gained what the wine trade had lost. 

As yet, though, Garrick played without his 
name—only as “a gentleman who never ap- 
peared on any stage’”—which was more telling 
theatrically than correct, with Harlequin and fhe 
black lieutenant of Oroonoco at Ipswich in the 
background ; but he made quite as much sensa- 
tion, anonymous, as if he had had one of the best- 
known patronymics in the world. On the 2nd 
of November, Pope, though he was then sickly 
and failing, and had long ago given up theatres, 
came to see the new actor. He said of him, 
“That young man never had his equal, and 
will never have a rival;” and came again and 
again to see him, young, anonymous as he 
was. On the 2nd of December, the night of his 
benefit, the veil was raised, and the town learnt 
the name of its latest wonder. Mr. Garrick, it 
was announced, the gentleman who had played 
King Richard, would now appear in the Fair 
Penitent, which was to be given gratis; for 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre had no iicence for 
acting plays, and therefore could take no 
money, save for the concert which was the 
ostensible entertainment. The reality, the 
play, which was performed between the two 
parts of the concert, was advertised as 
gratis, and thus, by a transparent fiction, 
escaped the stringency of the well-known 
Licensing Act. For this benefit the prices were 
raised a shilling, the pit and boxes being four 
shillings—equal to about seven-and-sixpence of 
our time —while the gallery was one-and-six- 
pence. The servants were required to be in 
their mistresses’ places by three o’clock, to 
keep them till the fine ladies themselves came 
at six or seven. All this testified to the furore 
which the young actor had created. 

Newton, the future bishop, at present only 
tutor in Lord Carpenter’s family, was one of 
Garrick’s fast friends and staunch admirers. 
The great Mrs. Porter, the retired actress, said 
“The youth was a born actor, and knew more 
at his first appearance than others after twenty 
years’ training.” Ladies of quality made up 
parties to see this “neat and genteel” young 
man, playing at a small theatre miles away from 
every fashionable place of resort; and then 
envy and detraction — inevitable shadows of 
success—followed close upon the heels of his 
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fame. Old Cibber was the most obstinate in re- 
fusing to recognise his merit. One night Garrick 
had been playing Fribble. “You should see 
him,” said Cibber toacertain lord. “ He isthe 
completest little doll of a figure—the prettiest 
little figure.” ‘ But in other characters,” said 
the lord, “has he not great merit?” He did 
not answer for a moment; then, suddenly, 
“ What an admirable Fribble!—such mimick- 
ing, ambling, fidgeting! Well, he must be a 
clever fellow to write up to his own character 
so excellently as he has done in this part.” 
Later, when Fleetwood, in the green-room, 
asked Cibber when they were to have another 
comedy from him, “ From me!” cried the old 
man. “ But who would take the characters ?” 
“ Well, sir,” was the answer, “ there’s Garrick, 
Macklin, Clive, Pritchard.” ‘Oh yes,” said 
Cibber, “I know that list very well; but 
then, my dear fellow,” he said, taking a pinch 
of snuff very deliberately, “where the devil are 
your actors?” Quin was neither disloyal nor 
bitter. “If this young fellow be right, then 
we have been all wrong,” he said, truly 
enough with reference to his own mouthing 
style. He called Garrick “the Whitfield of 
the stage ;” which was in no wise a disre- 
spectful manner of epitomising his functions as 
reformer, innovator, and unloosener of conven- 
tional bandages. Yet no one, perhaps, suffered 
more in artistic repute by this revolution than did 
Quin himself, which made his present modera- 
tion and future friendship specially honourable. 

Seven months’ hard work and brilliant triumph 
had neither fatigued nor sated Garrick; and 
his season was no sooner over in Goodman’s 
Fields than he set off with Mrs. Woffington 
and Signora Barberini, the dancer, to try 
the temper of the Irish. If his success had 
been great in London, in Dublin it was sub- 
lime. His name became a cant phrase. “As 
gay as Garrick;” “That’s your Garrick ;” 
and an epidemic which broke out about this 
time, and which they pretended arose from the 
overcrowded houses in Smock-alley, was long 
remembered as the Garrick fever. The city 
was full of “persons of quality ;” and they all 
crowded to see him. The lords justices, the 
primate, the lord chancellor, and the speaker 
went in great state to see his Busy Body; and 
it was in Dublin, at this time, that the name of 
Roscius was first given to him. Henceforth 
his footing was secure, and his life was now one 
long series of prosperities ; at times, perhaps, a 
little checked and broken, but always steady in 
the main result—always advancing, always 
prosperous. 

In 1747, Garrick saw his future wife—the 
Violette, as she was called—the lady-dancer, 
about whose birth and belongings there was 
always a mystery, and whose journey to England 
was a romance in itself; for she came over from 
Vienna, disguised as a page, in company with 
two Hanoverian gentlemen—or what passed as 
a Hanoverian baron and his suite. Among 
the party on board was the handsome, lively, 
and not too strait-laced Dr. Carlyle, of 











Inverness, then a gay young Scottish student 
returning from a Dutch university, who detected 
the woman through the disguise. She was the 
reputed daughter of John Veigel, a respect- 
able citizen of Vienna; and it was said that it 
was Maria Theresa herself who made her 
change her name from Veigel—a patois cor- 
ruption of Veilchen, a violet—into the prettier 
French name corresponding. She had better 
friends, though, and more influential patrons 
in Vienna than seemed to belong, of nght, to 
a mere citizen’s daughter, even though she had 
a pretty face and a genius for dancing; but no 
one ever got to the heart of the secret, or, if 
any one did, it was never told. She brought 
letters of introduction to the Earl of Burlington 
and his family, and they took her up with extra- 
ordinary warmth and affection. Indeed, it was 
whispered about that she was nearer of kin to- 
the earl than my lady the countess knew of 
when she first protected her; but the Violette 
herself, when asked directly about her forbears, 
denied that she came from Burlington House, 
by the right hand or by the left, though she 
said that she was of “‘ noble birth” —as, indeed, 
seemed very likely, by the manner in which 
she was treated. With this Watteau-like 
beauty with “the small round face, ripe 
lips, and cloud of turquoise-coloured drapery 
floating about her,” as represented in a dainty 
little miniature by Petitot, young Mr. Garrick, 
the play-actor, fell in love. By all accounts, 
she Had fallen in love with him first, from 
seeing him on the stage in one of his favourite 
characters, when she fell sick of that mysterious 
malady which sometimes attacks the young. 
No one knew what ailed the pretty creature, 
till a doctor, with brains and insight, found 
out the cause, and told Lady Burlington what 
was amiss. The countess had designed a very 
different kind of marriage for her protégée, and 
would not hear of the new manager of Drury 
Lane, for all his money and talent. She forbade 
their meeting, and was so strenuously opposed 
to the whole thing that the lover was obliged 
to disguise himself as a woman for the purpose 
of conveying a letter to the Violette, which else 
would never have been allowed to reach her- 
Time and love, however, conquer most things, 
and the engagement was at last sanctioned. 
On the 25th of May, 1749, a premature an- 
nouncement in the paper set forth the mar- 
riage of “ Mr. Garrick, the comedian, to Made- 
moiselle Violette, the dancer;” but when the 
event actually took place, as it did on the 22nd 
of June following, it was “David Garrick, 
Esq., to Mademoiselle Eva Maria Violette,” 
with no profession specified on either side. 
After the names, came the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, announced (as was the newspaper 
fashion then) as the bride’s fortune ; of which the 
Burlingtons gave six, and Garrick himself four. 

Garrick’s feet were now securely set on the 
great ladder of success, and his whole after-life 
was one series of advances. Enemies, of course, 
he had—what successful man has not ?—and 
detractors by the score. Foote was one who 
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always plucked at him; “for you know he 
hates me,” said Garrick. Junius, offended 
by an indiscretion, threatened him with the 
statute still in force, which would treat him 
as a vagabond, and deal with him as a rogue. 
Kenrick libelled him; actresses struck work, 
pouted, rebelled, and created schisms in the 
green-room and on the stage; all sorts of an- 
noying little shadows fell darkling upon the 
edges of his glory, but still the central light 
remained the same, and even increased as time 
went on. He had some ingratitude to contend 
with, as of course ; and among those who repaid 
favours with frowns was the intemperate and 
unscrupulous Arthur —— Rogers used to 
tell one unvarying anecdote about Murphy, 
which some of our readers may have heard at 
first hand. ‘ Mr. Murphy, sir, you knew Mr. 
Garrick ?” — “ Yes, sir, U did; and no man 
better.””—“ Well, sir, what did you think of 
his acting ?”—After a pause, “ Well, sir, off 
the stage he was a mean sneaking little fellow; 
but om the stage”—throwing up his hands and 
eyes—‘‘oh my great God!” ‘This was the in- 
variable formula,” adds Mr. Fitzgerald: “ no- 
thing less general could be obtained from him.” 
If he had enemies, however, he sometimes 
deserved them, for he often committed follies, 
and more than one fault to help. For though Mr. 
Fitzgerald amiably tries to dow him as heroic 
throughout, the general voice of contemporary 
history is too loud, and its verdict too uniform, 
to be easily silenced or upset. What this latest 
biographer insists on as lawful thrift does in- 
deed seem to have been rank parsimony; what 
he says was sweetness of temper reads marvel- 
lously like meanness of spirit ; while the justice 
and placidity he praises so constantly look more 
like that universal cringe which will not see an in- 
sult, even when grossly evident, and which dreads 
nothing so much as to offend. But, saint or sin- 
ner, he did good work in the world so far as his 
own profession went; he did more to raise the 
stage than any man who had then lived, and his 
very pride in always insisting on his gentle- 
hood was a help to the “ vagabonds” he re- 
presented. We owe it primarily to Garrick that 
the stage has come to be looked on as a pro- 
fession like any other profession ; that actors and 
actresses are allowed to be gentlefolks, although | 
actors and actresses ; that purity of living and 
the footlights can go together; and that Bohe- 
mianism and vagabondism and riot and rascality, 
are not necessarily the adjuncts of a calling which 
has included some of the noblest women and 
most honourable men among its followers. 
Garrick took his leave of the stage on June 
the 10th, 1776. He played Don Felix, in 
The Wonder, and had such a leave-taking as 
no actor ever had before, and none since. It 
was like the parting of lovers when he said 
adieu to his old friends in pit and gallery, and 
was almost as pathetic. He did not live long 
after this uprooting—not more than two years 
and a half; dying of a painful malady on the 
20th of January, 1779. His savings amounted 
to nearly a hundred thousand pounds; but he 








did not leave the whole to his wife. She had a 
good provision ; his relations were also thought 
of, though not one personal friend. She had 
the two houses at Hampton and the house at 
the Adelphi. At Hampton, which she allowed 
to get into sad disrepair, she was often visited 
by Queen Charlotte and the king. The queen 
found her once peeling onions, and took a knife 
and began to peel onions with her. She was 
generally surrounded by her “ hundred head of 
nieces,” as Miss Berry called them, and lived 
in excellent preservation till October the 16th, 
1822, when she died without a sigh, quite 
quietly and = suddenly, as she was contem- 
plating her dresses laid out for her to choose 
from for that night’s wearing. She was going 
to see Drury Lane, newly decorated by Elliston, 
and perhaps the little flutter of the anticipation 
was too much for her. 





A DISCREET REPORT. 


“THERE is,”’ writes Dr. Jonathan Swift, “no 
talent so useful towards rising in the world, or 
which puts men more out of the power of for- 
tune, than that quality generally possessed b 
the dullest sort of men, and in common speec 
called ‘ discretion ;’ a species of lower prudence, 
by the assistance of which people of the meanest 
sort of intellects pass through the world in 
great tranquillity, neither giving nor taking 
offence.” A report by the medical officer of 
the Poor Law Board upon forty-eight pro- 
vincial workhouses in England and Wales, is 
redolent of this useful quality. In every one 
of its hundred and fifty-seven pages, its author, 
Dr. Edward Smith, skates upon thin ice with 
a dexterity which speaks volumes for his 
official training ; and, with his colleague or chief, 
Mr. H. Fleming, invites appreciative praise. 
This latter gentleman, as secretary of the Poor 
Law Board, framed the official instfuctions to 
Dr. Smith in a letter, which is a model of “ lower 
prudence.” The object being to combine a 
show of candour with a reality of concealment, 
these sixteen ounces of blue book are worth, not 
the paltry one-and-eightpence charged for 


‘them, but their weighi in gold. 


First, as to their origin. The country had 
been visited with one of those unpleasant 
spasms of conscientiousness which are the bane 
of faulty systems. The starving, the poisoning, 
the torturing, and the killing of workhouse 
inmates had been exposed in parliament and 
by the press. Men had asked angrily who was 
responsible ? and The Department had, in reply, 
issued a dignified protest against sensationalism. 
But this did not wholly satisfy the country. 
The several districts in which barbarism had 
been proved were known to be controlled nomi- 
nally ™ the inspectors of the Poor Law Board, 
and a dim notion took possession of the public 
mind that the duties of these gentlemen, and of 
the authorities over them, might, on the whole, 
be more efficiently performed. Some active minds 
went so far as to think that skilled knowledge 
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might be useful in the controlling and managin: 
of state hospitals. “ Deficiency of the medi 
element,” was the cry when scandals became 
frequent, and Dr. Smith was appointed, first, a 
poor-law inspector, eventually, “medical officer” 
and adviser-in-chief. But as aged, infirm, and 
sick paupers continued to be sacrificed to the 
false god, System, the public were unreasonable 
enough to eo pe that even a change in oflicial 
designation did not meet the whole difficulties 
of the case. Questions were put in the House 
of Commons, and the newspapers teemed with 
inculpatory statements concerning paupers who 
maliciously refused to live; so the department 
made another laborious effort. The shameful 
facts, familiar to every man and woman in 
England who could read or talk, were not 
known “officially” at Whitehall. It was 
determined to despatch Dr. Edward Smith on a 
voyage of discovery through the poor-law dis- 
tricts of the kingdom, and to so learn how 
matters really stood. Six workhouses were to 
be visited in each district; and in order that 
the investigation should be searching, and 
impartial, the people whose characters were 
chiefly at stake were actually asked how much 
and how little of their deficiencies they wished 
to disclose. Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, 
was the president of the Poor Law Board when 
these astounding instructions were given, and 
the Report under consideration may therefore be 
taken as a guide to the form of composition of 
which Mr. Hardy approves. 

Upon the 16th of August, 1866, Mr. H. 
Fleming writes Dr. Edward Smith an official 
letter that the president being dissatisfied with 
the treatment of the sick in country workhouses, 
“he requests you, in conjunction with”—not 
some impartial witness, not a skilled authority, 
not even an unbiassed official, but “ the inspector 
of the district, to visit some five or six work- 
houses in each district, and to report upon the 
sufficiency of the existing arrangements.” Then 
comes a sentence which is either a model of dis- 
cretion, or, as a public document presented to 
the House of Commons, the climax of audacity. 
“The Board do not think it necessary to par- 
ticularise the workhouses in each district which 
you should visit, as they think the selection of 
the workhouses will be best made in consultation 
between you and the inspector of the district.” 

On what principle in law are men before 
the bar of justice allowed to dictate to judge 
and jury the offences for which they will be 
tried? Was it innocently thought that these 
negligent inspectors would sacrifice themselves 
for past wrong-doing, and call Dr. Smith’s 
attention to the most flagrant instances of 
workhouse neglect and mismanagement? In 
other words no pains were spared to make 
his inspection an empty form. The ten subjects 


discussed are less important than those to be 
avoided. 

1. Classes of sick cases. 

2. Officers in —. 

3. Site of the workhouse, and arrangements 
for exercise. 





4. Character and construction of wards. 

5. Separate sick wards and detached sick 
wards, 

6. Sanitary appliances, as cleaning water- 
closets, baths, lavatories, and kitchens. 

7. Nurses’ apartments. 

8. Furniture for the wards. 

9. Medical appliances. 

10. Dietary, cooking, and distribution of food. 

Let us ask whether Dr. Smith examined the 
workhouse medical officer’s report-book, and, if 
so, why the significant information it affords 
was not incorporated in his statement? whether 
the drugs furnished to the sick were inspected, 
and with what result ? why no return is given 
of the number of personal attendances made by 
the medical officers of each workhouse, and the 
cireumstances under which ill-informed or un- 
informed attendants or pupils are sent in their 
masters’ stead? and, lastly, why our inspector 
of inspectors passes over in comparative silence 
such vital points as water-supply, drainage, 
and main-sewer arrangements? These are 
surely matters within the province of a medical 
adviser; and their omission suggests unplea- 
santly that there are drawbacks as well as 
0 in leaving the imspection of pro- 
fessional men in purely professional hands. The 
habit of herding together patients suffering from 
different complaints, which prevails in many 
parish establishments, might have fairly been 
made a subject for discussion. Dr. Smith onl 
tells us that in the majority of instances classift 
cation would involve “ placing a sick person in a 
room alone,” and that “ to a case of consumption 
likely to live for many months this would be in- 
tolerable, and would render the workhouse ward 
little better than aprison.” This does not meet 
the question. Is it not the case that in some 
rural workhouses asthmatica! and consumptive 
cases are warded side by side with noisy imbe- 
ciles; and would our medical adviser sanction 
any such possibility save in workhouse wards ? 
Tn comparing the relative advantages of a work- 
house and a poor man’s house in time of illness, 
our teacher admits rather unnecessarily that a 
poor man’s “ wife, with all her defects, has often 
the great advantage of affection and devotion.” 
So that we have it on official authority that 
paupers are really men and women. 

But when he touches the question of nursing, 
Dr. Smith’s reticence becomes amazing. In 
the face of recent disclosures, and with the 
alleged object of his report in view, the follow- 
ing placid statement will be read with wonder : 
“The feeling is now very general throughout 
the country that paid nurses should be ap- 
pointed to the care of the sick, and a very large 
number have been elected within a very recent 
period. In very large or moderately sized 
workhouses these officers exist; but in numerous 
workhouses none have been ap- 
pointed.” Why have they been elected within 
a very recent period, and why are any country 
workhouses left without paid nurses now? Dr, 
Smith devotes three pages to a laboured state- 
ment, which reads like a wordy brief for the 
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defence, but leaves this essential point un- 
touched. Can it be that Mr. Hardy’s friends, 
“the sensational writers,” have brought about 
what the Poor Law Board and its officers 
shamefully neglected to enforce; and can Dr. 
Smith be unaware that his department can 
compel guardians to appoint paid nurses? “In 
moderately sized and small workhouses,” we 
read, “one nurse may properly attend to thirty 
sick cases. In the larger workhouses, where 
there is a properly built infirmary, and where 
the wards are large, it is possible that more than 
that number might be allotted to one nurse.” 
This is a reasonable estimate enough for day- 
nursing, but how are the patients to be looked 
after at night ? We have seen during the work- 
house experiences recorded in this journal, paid 
nurses who have secured their night’s rest by 
putting several locked doors, long passages, and 
stone staircases between themselves and their 
patients whenever they went to bed; and 
unless some special arrangements for night- 
nursing be made, the thirty sick people confided 
to one nurse would be certainly overlooked. 
And now as to local medical officers. One 
of them said to the writer of this article not 
long ago: “I can’t do my duty to my patients 
for the simple reason that I can’t afford it. The 
wards of my workhouse and its classification 
will not bear scrutiny. When I first put on 
harness here, I was young and enthusiastic, 
and tried hard to get the guardians to pro- 
vide what I knew to be absolutely necessary. 


But I only gained ill-will for myself, and did 
no good for my patients, so I’ve just struggled 


on as well as I could. The parish board could 
soon make a man’s life a burden if they took a 
prejudice against him ; and I could tell you of 
instances in which a really zealous man has 
been worried into resigning, and a selfish drone 
appointed in his stead, who has been popular 
because he let things alone—in other words, 
because he neglected the paupers and did not 
trouble the guardians. Why, there’s many a 
country workhouse where the doctor attends 
pretty much as he likes, and if it could be found 
out I haven’t a doubt that deaths from medical 
neglect are far commoner than you’d sup- 
pose.” 

Dr. Smith’s admissions are confirmatory of 
this appalling statement ; for at page fifteen of the 
Report we find him saying calmly, “ In practice 
there is much diversity of action amongst visit- 
ing medical officers, as to the frequency of their 
visits and the time devoted to their duties. In 
very many country workhouses the medical 
officer is required to attend but thrice (sometimes 
only twice) a week, and if he attend oftener it is 
on special requisition, or from a conviction that 
the cases — more frequent attention. 
Having regard to the fact that in almost every 
workhouse there is at least one case requiring 
constant medical supervision, I think” (wonder- 
ful boldness!) “it very important that arrange- 
ments should be made so that every medical 
officer of a workhouse shall attend daily, and 
also that he sliall make his visit at or about 





a convenient and fixed hour. He should go into 
every sick ward daily, and should not wait to 
be requested to see any particular case. It 
should also, I think, be a part of his official 
duties to inspect every part of the workhouse 
once a week, and to report in writing to the 
uardians. This is not his duty at present, 
ut it would do much to supply the defect 
which very generally exists in the unfrequent 
visits of the visiting committee.” 

“Much diversity of action,” is Dr. Smith’s 
discreet phrase for abominable neglect. It is 
not difficult to foresee the end of a sick man 
who requires medical attention every day, and 
whose doctor only sees him twice a week A 
paragraph rage | the power given to medical 
men to order stimulants for their patients de- 
scribes the length of time during which they are 
ordered, and the quantity consumed to be “ suf- 
ciently astonishing,” and names it as a subject 
which “ will ultimately engage the attention of 
the Poor Law Board.” Tf it be true that Dr. 
Smith is an ardent teetotaller, this side-blow 
at stimulants is ingenious and effective. It 
has already increased the difficulties of medical 
men. To the unprofessional mind it would 
seem that stingy and ignorant guardians should 
be precluded from dictating or even hinting to 
doctors what should be prescribed for patients. 
The only true way out of this and similar diffi- 
culties would be to make the medical officers’ 
salaries wholly payable by the crown. Already 
half the workhouse doctor’s income is derived 
from this source, while half is paid out of the 
rates ; and by making him solely responsible to 
the Poor Law Board, we should at least rescue 
him from guardians and ensure uniformity of 
discipline. 

A detailed account of the forty-eight work- 
houses visited comes next. The different inspec- 
tors having informed Dr. Smith which work- 
houses in their district they would prefer his see- 
ing, the two officials pay their call together, mea- 
sure wards, examine furniture, patrol yards and 
kitchens, and come away. Dr. Smith gives un- 
certain particulars of the workhouses he has 
visited, and with these is printed the last offi- 
cial statement of the inspector of the district. 
One of these gentlemen gives, in two places, 
“There is no cattle-plague here now,” as part of 
his report upon the condition of a workhouse, 
as if paupers and animals were legislated for 
and classed together. Dr. Smith’s record is dry 
and lifeless. Such headings as “There are no 
paid nurses,” “The stimulants are adminis- 
tered by paupers,” convey a world of bitter 
meaning to the initiated ; but there is nothing 
to show that our medical adviser-in-chief con- 
siders such negligence reprehensible. One piece 
of information will be welcomed. It has 
often been asked what the ordinary process of 
workhouse inspection is, and why the flagrant 
evils brought to light by independent witnesses 
should have remained undetected or ignored by 
the gentlemen whose special duty it has been 
to find them out. The following list of ques- 
tions by the government official and answers 
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by the delinquents solves the mystery, and 
speaks for itself: 


Extract from Report of E. Gulson, Esq., after a 
visit to Keynsham Union Workhouse, on the 
10th April, 1866: 

Is the workhouse generally adequate to the wants 
of the union in respect of size and internal arrange- 
ment ? 

Yes. 

Is the provision for the sick and for infectious 
cases sufficient ? 

Yes. 

Are the receiving wards in a proper state ? 

Yes. 

Are there vagrant wards in the workhouse, and 
are they sufficient ? 

Yes, for the present. 

Are the arrangements for setting the vagrants to 
work effective, and is the resolution of the guardians, 
under 5 and 6 Vict., c. 57, sect. 5, duly observed? 

Yes. 

Does the visiting committee regularly inspect the 
workhouse ? 

They visit frequently, but do not always fill up 
the book. 

Do any of their answers to the queries in the 
workhouse regulations suggest the propriety of any 
interference on the part of the commissioners ? 

No. 

Insert a copy of any entry made since your last 
visit in the visiting committee’s book, or other report 
book, by a Commissioner in Lunacy. 

None. 

Has the maximum number of inmates of the 
workhouse, fixed by the commissioners, been con- 
stantly observed since your last visit ? 

Yes. 

Has any marked change taken place in the state 
of the workhouse, the number of the inmates, or the 
general condition of the union, since your last visit ? 

No. 

Observations not falling under any of the pre- 
ceding heads, and points (if any) upon which it is 
suggested that the board should write to the 
guardians, 

None. 

Dr. Smith’s reports are so arrranged and 
worded that an ordinary reader might plod 
through them without knowing they revealed 
shameful defects; and their author’s profes- 
sional knowledge is rarely exercised on behalf 
of the pauper. Where blame is given, it is so 
gentle, that it seems like modified praise, and 
it is only by a careful comparison and analysis 
of the different portions of the book that even 
a proximate understanding can be arrived at of 
the conclusions it conveys. Let us compare 
Mr. Hawley, the district inspector, with Dr. 
Smith. The former reports of the workhouse 
of Oldbury Union in August, 1866: 

Is the workhouse generally adequate to the wants 
of the union in respect of size and internal arrange- 
ment ? 

Yes. 

Is the provision for the sick and for infectious 
cases sufficient ? 

Yes. 

_ the receiving wards in a proper state ? 

es. 

Are there vagrant wards in the workhouse, and 

are they sufficient? Are the arrangements for 





setting the vagrants to work effective, and is the re- 
solutions of the guardians under 5 and 6 Vict. 
ce. 57, sect. 5, duly observed ? 

There are no vagrant wards; the sick vagrants 
are sent to the workhouse. 

Dr. Smith remarks in the following month of 
the same union house : 

Two sick women sleep in one bed. 

The ventilation is effected by fireplaces, windows, 
and a few ventilators; but there were not any ‘ven- 
tilators in the infectious wards. 

There is not a paid nurse. 

Hence there are many defects in this workhouse. 

The medical officer attends about four days 
weekly, and remains about three-quarters of an 
hour at each visit. 

So that, in spite of reticence and discretion, 
we come to the bare fact that the medical in- 
spector in chief finds “ many defects,” where 
the local inspector declares “ internal arrange- 
ments to be adequate.” 

Mr. Andrew Doyle, who recently distin- 
guished himself by the rudeness with which he 
charged one of the Lancet commissioners with 
falsehood, reported of the Birkenhead union 
workhouse, in July, 1866 : 

Is the workhouse generally adequate to the wants 
of the union, in respect of size and internal arrange- 
ment ? 

Yes; except that the schools have not yet been 
built, although a school has been organised in the 
body of the house. 

Is the provision for the sick and for infectious 
cases sufficient ? 

Yes. 

And the value of his certificate will be ga- 
thered from Dr. Smith’s guarded report in 
February, 1867, which says: 

There is no system of ventilation whatever in the 
hospital, except the ordinary one of doors and win- 
dows, and tie latter were in some wards opened at 
the top. It is, in my opinion, essential that a 
system of ventilation should be introduced, and air 
bricks placed in the outer walls. Large openings 
over the doors, and ventilators in the ceilings of the 
upper rooms, were also suggested. At present the 
ventilation is defective. There are iron gratings in 
the corridor floors. 

There are two paid nurses, man and wife, in 
charge of the hospital and fever wards, who, with 
pauper help, attend to all the cases, by night and 
day, and give each dose of medicines and stimu- 
Jants. There is not a paid night nurse, and consi- 
dering that there are fever cases now in the wards, 
and probably always will be, I do not think that it 
is satisfactory. 

Some few inspectors, notably Mr. Cane, Mr. 
Farnall, and Mr. Graves, make frequent sug- 
gestions in their reports, and in several instances 
go far beyond Dr. Smith in their advocacy of 
reforms. Mr. Robert Weale, too, writes as 
follows : 

The Hatfield Union presents a very different 
appearance from any other in my district, and I 
have repeatedly referred to it in my inspectional 
reports. The Commissioners in Lunacy have fre- 
quently referred to this workhouse in terms depre- 
eatory of its condition. The guardians, of whom 
the Marquis of Salisbury is the chairman, have re- 
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plied to communications addressed to them on the 
subject, that inasmuch as the workhouse resembles 
the general habitations of the labouring classes, they 
believe it to be more agreeable and satisfactory to 
the inmates than a building of a more regular and 
systematised character. i submit that the Poor Law 
Board should write to the guardians, and say that 
I have forwarded to them a copy of the report I 
made of my inspection in the visitors’ book, and re- 
quest to be favoured with the remarks of the 
guardians upon it. 

It would be curious to know what action was 
taken on the above, and whether Mr. Fleming 
and the Marquis of Salisbury had any y 
correspondence respecting what is ‘ agreeable 
and satisfactory.” At Nottingham, which, if 
we mistake not, is in the district formerly in- 
spected by Dr. Smith himself, we find from his 
report that hale children were “ lying in a ward in 
which were others suffering from scarlet fever.” 
Of Sheffield workhouse, Mr. Farnall complains 
of the internal arrangements, and says certain 
sick wards in it “are dark and cheerless, too 
dark, in fact, to enable the medical officer to 
examine the cases with accuracy;”’ and Dr. 
Smith explains that 

It is situate in the centre of the town of Sheffield, 
on the low land on the banks of the river, where it 
has been found difficult to obtain very good drain- 
age and ventilation. The main building is a disused 
mill, and was not constructed as a workhouse, and 
hence the rooms are large in all their dimensions, 
and not so convenient for the purpose in hand as is 
desirable, 


Dr. Smith concludes his general report by 
saying, plausibly enough, “it is proper that any 
defects which exist should be removed, and 
that the state of the sick wards in workhouses 
and the treatment of the sick should contrast 
not unfavourably with the arrangements of a 


fairly conducted general hospital.” It is much 
to be regretted that his information is not so 
conveyed as to lead up to this result. Valour 
would, in this instance, have been the better 
part of discretion. If he had had the courage 
to speak out boldly, he would have presented 
the authorities with a report which they might 
condemn as “ sensational,” but which ‘his own 
conscience would tell him was true, 





TOLD BY A SKIPPER. 

We were bound up the noble river Yang-tsi- 
Kiang, the Chinese Son of the Sea, my old friend 
Mellen and myself, in our respective lorchas, 
making for Nankin. Side by side, our lorchas 
had kept each other company nearly all the 
day. We made but little progress, for the 
wind came in light and fitful gusts, so that 
for every three feet we sailed against the 
strong current we were drifted back about two. 
As the splendid autumn day wore on, and the 
long dark shadows falling across the face of the 
earth began to herald the approach of the de- 
lightful tropical evening, the constant breeze 
fell away altogether, and we were compelled 
to anchor for the night. Mellen frequently 





hailed me to join him at dinner, to which I 
gave a willing assent, for not only was I 
alone on board my own vessel, that is to sa 
without any European companion; but I well 
knew the many comforts possessed by my friend, 
he being accompanied by his wife, and a woman 
does somehow bring the amenities of civilised 
life to any community. 

Mellen was a native of Savannah ; his better 
half came from Macao, and was a full-blooded 
Chinese. Though a daughter of the Celestial 
Empire, Mrs. Mellen neither had those fright- 
fully artificial deformities called “small feet,” 
nor did the outer corners of her purely Chinese 
eyes point upward. Hers were unusually 
straight, full of expression, of the most brilliant 
liquid black, now melting into tenderness, now 
flashing with the fiery passions of the East ; her 
complexion was a rich tawny olive, with that 
smooth, close-grained skin so peculiarly a pleas- 
ing attraction of the Chinese. Her teeth were 
perfect and dazzlingly white ; though the mouth, 
small and pretty as those of her countrywomen 
generally are, seldom parted sufficiently to show 
them ; this rather unusual immobility tending 
to produce an expression of firmness. Her hair 
was raven black, hanging in the luxuriance 
common to Celestial beauties, and her semi- 
European dress admirably became her lithe, 
graceful, and petite figure. 

One day, having made all snug on board my 
own vessel, I joined my friends. When dinner 
was over, and the unexceptionable manilla and 
fragrant coffee produced, and my friend’s wife 
had seated herself lovingly at his feet, I re- 
minded him of a promise to tell me how he 
managed to escape from the Imperialists when 
they took him prisoner during the last war. 

“ It was all owing to my brave little wife,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Mellen would not let her husband com- 
mence until the cradle containing their only 
child had been brought from an inner cabin and 
placed by her side. 

“ You must know,” began my friend, without 
further preamble, “that when you Britishers had 
determined to make a war upon the Chinese for 
endeavouring to enforce their own revenue 
laws in the case of the Arrow—I was busily 
engaged with a vessel of my own, running cargoes 
of tea from Canton to Hong-Kong, and taking 
back opium for native merchants anxious to 
realise coin before the commencement of hos- 
tilities. If that trade had lasted, I should 
have made a pretty considerable fortune. 
But, somehow, your officials seemed to have 
made ready for a war long before any event oc- 
curred to justify their preparations. A large 
fleet of gun-boats had gradually been collected 
at Hong-Kong, and formidable operations were 
initiated at Canton. 

“Upon the part of the Chinese, the notorious 
commissioner Yeh had arrived, and during a 
desultory and unproclaimed warfare, I made 
several very successful trips. My lorcha was 
well armed; I had a crew devoted to my 
interests, and although every day brought 
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tidings of the capture of some vessel engaged 
oe le teode, with full details of the horrible 
butchery of their crews, success had made me 
blindly confident. I laughed to scorn the 
roclamation of Yeh offering a reward of 
five dollars for every white man’s head, 
twenty-five for every prisoner, and a propor- 
tionately higher amount for the capture of any 
* barbarian’ officer. 

“ The Canton river, from the sea to the city of 
that name, is a vast labyrinth of different chan- 
nels; some wide and majestic as the main 
branch, others narrow, nameless, and tortuous. 
I doubt whether any European ever possessed 


so good a knowledge of these waters as myself. | i 


I trusted to my acquaintance with the intricate 
channels to escape observation ; I trusted to the 
swiftness of my lorcha to avoid pursuit if dis- 
covered, and I trusted to our heavy armament 
and strong crew in case of attack. ' 

“T had just safely reached Hong-Kong witha 
full cargo of choice teas, and the place was in a 
tremendous uproar about the attempt the 
Chinese had made to poison the whole colony 
by mixing arsenic with the bread, when I re- 
ceived the offer of another and still higher 
freight, to be taken up at Whampoa, the small 
town below Canton, where vessels lie to take 
in and discharge their cargoes. The service 
had now really become extremely dangerous, 
the river and coast being scoured by Chinese 
row-boats and war-junks, the crews of which 
were eagerly looking out for every available 
chance to pocket the liberal blood money offered 


for the head of any and every ‘ foreign devil.’ 
“My friends tried hard to dissuade me from 
the venture; my wife, too, did her best—we 
had only been married about thirteen months 
—and a mother’s tender solicitude for her first- 


born made her timid. Against the _—_ 
counsel of wife and friends my wayward nature 
rebelled. The native merchant who made the 
agreement hinted at the best.route by which to 
reach Whampoa, declaring that all others were 
now watched by the Imperialist gunboats and 
their bloodthirsty crews. A shade of suspicion 
crossed my mind at this statement, for I did 
not entirely believe it, feeling pretty sure that 
the mandarins had not a sufficient number of 
vessels to accomplish so much. Still, it was 
teo late to retract; the agreement had been 
signed ; I had publicly announced my determina- 
tion to make the voyage, and was, moreover, 
getting the lorcha euhe weigh when the China- 
man came on board with the information. 

“ My crew now consisted of myself and mate, 
Jack Ikey, a young English sailor who had 
been some time with me ; also of a European just 
engaged as supernumerary or second mate, Joe 
—the only name by which he was known—a 
tall and powerful Frenchman, who had a well- 
earned reputation for prowess, and who was 
the hero of many a perilous adventure in 
Chinese territory; also six Manillamen, and, 
lastly, a complement of twenty-five Chinese 
sailors, officered by my father-in-law and his 
one assistant. 





“The lorcha was well found in everything— 
sails, spars, stores, ammunition, nothing was 
wanting ; and she was heavily armed with two 
pivot guns, a long eighteen amidships, a car- 
ronade of the same calibre forward, as well as 
three nine-pounders on each broadside. Be- 
sides this, we carried a supply of the dreaded 
‘ stinkpots,’ those suffocating, burning hand- 
grenades common to Chinese warfare. Nota 
4 on ie coast could overhaul her; as for 
the Imperialist ti-mungs (sea-going war-junks), 
she could sail ton hte their one. — 

“ Thinking of all this, as I puffed away at my 
cheroot, and bent over the weather rail, watch- 
ing the deep blue water glide rapidly astern, 
I laughed to scorn my former suspicion and 
eee gy a my spirits became elate as my 

autiful lorcha dashed away from the safe 
Hong-Kong anchorage, a fine fresh breeze 
filling her canvas, a clear blue sky, and a bright 
golden sunshine smiling propitiously at the com- 
mencement of her voyage. 

“ A-choong, my father-in-law, in whose sagacity 
I had every confidence, had been so certain of 
our charterer’s good faith, that I determined to 
follow the route indicated by the latter; not 
only to avoid the enemy supposed to be on the 
alert elsewhere, but also because it formed one 
of the most direct channels I knew. _ 

“ About four o’clock in the afternoon we passed 
the celebrated Bocca Tigris, that rocky throat, 
between the sides of which the great estuary of 
the Canton river becomes narrowed to a breadth 
considerably less than two miles. We passed it in 
the far distance, and could only just distinguish 
the outlines of the British men-of-war formi 
the blockading squadron, behind which equemel 
the blackness of the pass, thrown into deep 
shadow by the tall impending cliffs on either 
hand. Sailing along the coast, about half way 
to Macao, amongst a numerous cluster of small 
islands, we came to the channel I had been ad- 
vised to take; but, as it was getting dark, we 
were obliged to anchor till daylight. Scarcely 
had the anchor reached the bottom, when a 
small quick-pulling boat put off from the 
shore, and a yellow-skinned, bony, squinting, 
and altogether villanous -looking Chinaman 
scrambled on board; he made his way aft, 
‘chin-chinning,’ grinning, and wishing to know 
whether we required a pilot. 

“*Chi loh! (be off), you ugly sinner,’ cried 
my mate. 

“ But the intruder would not budge, and as he 
excused tlie delay by asking whether we required 
any fruit or vegetables, or a gang of coolies to 
work the cargo upon reaching our destination, 
I could not exactly tell whether, with his 
horribly squinting and oblique eyes, he was 
looking at me, or taking a survey of my vessel, 
her crew and armament; I rather fancied the 
latter. 

** « Pass him over the side, Jack,’ said I, feel- 
ing assured, from his general appearance, that 
the fellow was no pilot. 

“The mate responded by seizing the China- 
man’s tail close up with one hand, and the 
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hinder part of his voluminous inexpressibles 
with the other, and then running him to the 
gangway, where a parting salutation sent him 
quickly into his boat. 

“Poor Jack! He payed dearly for that 
thoughtless act and playful kick. 

“ As the boat pulled away ashore, never shall 
I forget the frightful expression illuminating the 
Chinaman’s naturally repulsive countenance! 
As he shook his fist at my unfortunate mate, 
he chuckled to himself with a fiendish sort of 
glee; he seemed to revel, by anticipation, in 
some revenge. 

“Upon getting close in shore, several men 
crept from beneath the little mat awning in the 
boat, put out fresh oars, and urged her at a 
rapid rate up the channel we were waiting to 
follow in the morning. I did not take any par- 
ticular notice of this proceeding, thinking that 
the soi-disant pilot was in a hurry to get home, 
and had therefore called the rest of his boat’s 
crew from their sleep or opium-pipes. The 
Frenchman, Joe, having lit his pipe, carefully 
smoked it out. At the end of his meditations, 
he said : 

“Capitan, pe gar! I have see him be- 
fore !’ 

“ Further than this indefinite declaration, 
T could only elicit Joe’s belief that he had 
met the man a long time ago in an encounter 
with pirates. This did not in the least surprise 
me, for the amphibious natives of the Chinese 
seaboard are, like their naval defenders, as 
much pirates as anything else. Leaving a strict 
my wife in the cabin, 


watch on deck, I joined 
and thought no more of the self-styled pilot. 
“The early part of the following day continued 
wet and stormy. As both tide and wind were 
against us, we were obliged to wait for the 
making of the flood shortly after noon. The 


weather cleared up at the same time. Not a 
sign of Imperialist gunboat could we see. All 
things appeared favourable as we entered the 
river and proceeded on our voyage. 

“ We were just getting lunch in the cabin, 
when Joe, whom I had left in charge of the 
deck, rushed up to the skylight, and sang out : 

“*Capitan! capitan! com up to de deck! 
Vite ! Quick! quick! De Chinois—de manda- 
rins have come——’ Before he could say more, 
the loud roar of artillery told me that we were 
attacked, and several shot came crashing through 
the lorcha’s topsides. 

“ Hastily snatching up our revolvers, Jack 
ikey and myself rushed on deck: before doing 
so, [ made my wife lie down on the cabin floor, 
which was below the water-line, and conse- 
quently safe from the enemy’s fire. At a 
glance I saw how matters stood. We had 
just turned an angle in the channel, and 
iad sailed right into a formidable ambuscade of 
four ti-mungs, two on either side, lying in wait 
for us behind the projecting piece of land. Two 
of them had already cut off our retreat (we 
having shot past them) by sheering broadside 
on across the stream, and opening fire at us in 
conjunction with their consorts—the latter 





bearing down one on either bow. It was 
plain that our only chance of escape con- 
sisted in standing on, getting past the two 
vessels ahead, and trusting to our superior 
sailing qualities. Fortunately, instead of steer- 
ing across our bows, and so completely hemming 
us in, they were edging down to engage us 
broadside to beable. I at once ordered 
my lorcha to be steered right between them. 
The guns were then loaded with a half charge 
of powder and a double charge of grape and 
canister. Both my European comrades were 
— marksmen, and to them I entrusted the 
half-dozen rifles on board, ordering them to 
confine their attention to the helmsmen of the 
approaching enemy, whilst I personally superin- 
tended the working of our big guns. 

* On came the two headmost war-junks, 
painted in the most horrifying manner, with huge 
eyes and hideous faces, their colours flying, gongs 
beating, and crews yelling—altogether a most 
tremendous din, and in which these ‘celestial’ 
warriors placed considerable hope of terrifying 
us. A man was stationed at each of their 
mastheads, and by his side a basketful of those 
terrible ‘ stinkpots.’ I followed their example 
by sending one of my crew to the fore and 
another to the main mast-head, where supplies 
of the missile were already hoisted. 

“The vessels astern were engaged reloading ; 
a long operation, the guns being lashed as 
fixtures to the broadside, in the usual Chinese 
fashion, which makes it necessary for the men 
to get outside the rail (and stand upon a plat- 
form built for that purpose) to load them. Con- 
sequently, we had a short time to devote exclu- 
sively to the junks ahead. These latter were 
now within a couple of hundred yards, one 
about four points on each bow, and were thus 
getting into the best position to become targets 
for our pivot guns; moreover, being end on, 
they offered us a capital opportunity to rake 
them fore and aft. 

“T ran to the foremost gun, training it at 
the tianung on our port bow, waiting until she 
was within a hundred yards, and then firing 
with a long and steady aim. The double charge 
of grape and canister swept her decks, and, by 
the confusion and the cries that ensued, must 
have caused great havoc. Leaving the gun to the 
crew to reload, I went aft to the long eighteen, 
and gave the ti-mung on our starboard bow a 
similar dose. Again rose the cries aud shouts, 
for my second shot had proved as effective as 
the first. However, the Imperialists were not 
to be conquered easily ; a savage yell of de- 
fiance soon rang forth, and, as they came fairly 
abeam, we were greeted with the simultaneous 
discharge of their heavy broadsides—each vessel 
mounting from ten to fifteen guns a side. For- 
tunately, I had made all hands lie flat on deck, 
to avoid the coming fire, whieh, ill aimed and 
irregular, mostly flew high above our heads, 
tearing huge rents in our sails, but only wound- 
ing one man with a splinter from the mainmast. 

“Searcely had the last shot whizzed and 
hurtled through our rigging when my men 
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were on their feet: they gave the enemy a loud 
shout of defiance, and followed it up by letting 
drive our broadside guns—again with terrible 
effect, for I saw great gaps cut amidst the 
numbers crowding the decks of the ti-mungs, 
whilst the splinters flew from their bulwarks in 
a cloud. 

“During this time my two mates were not 
idle, the discharge of their rifles having been 
incessant. As I expected, my fiery little wife, 
here, would not remain where I had placed 
her in safety, but had stationed herself on the 
companion-ladder ; and when I went aft, there I 
found her busily employed reloading the rifles 
for my comrades. 

** Having turned that bend in the river, we 
now had the wind right aft; but our two im- 
mediate antagonists had been obliged to sail 
close-hauled, and so approach us on an oblique 
line. Upon getting abeam and delivering their 
broadsides, they were necessarily brought head 
to wind, and compelled to put about. While 
they were attempting this, my two sharpshooters 
picked off every man that showed himself at the 
helm, and consequently threw them into a state 
of confusion : being unable to steer, they could 
not accomplish the necessary manceuvre of tack- 
ing. At this moment, the sternmost vessels, 
having reloaded, let drive another broadside, 
but in so thoroughly Chinese a manner that at 
least half the shots intended for us took effect 
on their consorts. 

“ Skipper,’ cried poor Jack Ikey, ‘I’ve 
potted nine yellow skins at the helm of that 


port ti-mung, for certain; Joe says that he can 


score thirteen for the other; they can never 
tack while we keep this going, so luff up and slap 
another broadside or two into them.’ En- 
raged at the treachery of the ambuscade into 
which I had been enticed by the deceitful 
native merchant, and excited by the fell spirit 
of war, as well as influenced by my mate’s 
request, I ordered the helm to be put a-starboard, 
brought the lorcha to the wind, and foolhardily 
accepted the proffered but unequal combat. The 
ti-mung that had passed us on the port hand, 
we disabled in no time; but meanwhile, the 
other tiemung had been neglected. The crew 
of this vessel, having recovered from their con- 
fusion, had successfully effected the manceuvre 
of tacking; she was now sailing up to us, 
closely followed by her two sternmost consorts. 
She was the largest, heaviest armed, and most 
formidable of our antagonists ; and now, from 
her position and the course she was steering, 
right across our bows, would certainly grapple 
and try to carry us by boarding. I instantly 
made arrangements to counteract the danger. 
From the altered position of the vessels, my 
sharpshooters were no longer able to pick off 
the enemy’s helmsmen; so I directed them 
to confine their attention to the fellows at 
the mastheads, whom it was desirable they 
should shoot down before getting within 
stinkpot range, as if any of those missiles 
landed on our decks, the he ing, suffocating 
explosion would prevent either the efficient 





working or fighting of our vessel, and would 
thereby cause us to fall an easy prey. Seeing 
that it would be impossible to avoid coming to 
close quarters, I ordered the boarding nettings to 
be triced up. Then the muskets were brought on 
deck, loaded, and served out to all hands, with 
bayonets and ammunition. The big guns were 
quickly recharged, and this time with bags of 
musket balls, excepting only the after pivot gun 
—the long eighteen—which I had carefully 
double-shotted, and reserved for a particular 
purpose. By this time the leading ti-mung was 
close upon us, her decks crowded with men— 
some ready to board, others standing by their 
guns, match in hand, and the rest handling their 
ows and arrows or matchlocks. 

“A moment of concentrated suspense fol- 
lowed, every breath restrained, every faculty 
absorbed in expectation of the coming deadly 
strife. The creaking aloft, and the rippling of 
the waters cut by the approaching vessels, 
alone broke the oppressive silence. Suddenly 
the sharp and simultaneous crack of two 
rifles terminated the painful interval, and I 
saw on the face of each of my mates a stern, 
satisfied expression. From the enemy’s junk 
there came a loud cry of mortal agony, as a 
man fell heavily from her mainmast-head, and 
another at the fore clung helpless and wounded 
to his giddy perch. 

* Those rifle cracks had broken the charm, and 
now the hideous noise of war once more re- 
sounded over the glittering waters. A savage 
yell burst forth from the enemy as they began 
shooting away with their gingals, matchlocks, 
bows and arrows. A couple of fresh men, 
nimble as monkeys, sprang up aloft to the 
missiles at her mast-heads. 

“** Now then, Frenchy,’ cried my mate to his 
companion, getting warmed by the fray, ‘ bring 
them down again !’ 

“We were now within twenty yards of the 
ti-mung; another two or three seconds would 
bring us muzzle to muzzle. 

“* Ready, there, with the guns ?” I shouted. 

*** All ready, sir,’ promptly responded my 
Manillamen, 

“T cried to the steersman, ‘ Port a little— 
port!’ and, as the lorcha answered her helm, 
gave the command—‘ Fire !’ 

** Both vessels delivered their broadsides at the 
same moment, and with terrible effect at that 
short range. Only four of the Manillamen came 
aft in obedience to my orders to resist boarders 
on the quarter; the other two, and six of my 
Cantonese, had been killed by the enemy’s 
round shot. Our broadside inflicted a much 
heavier loss upon our antagonist. Yet, in spite 
of the numbers killed and wounded, she still held 
on her course, closed with us, and grappled fast. 
Her decks presented a ghastly spectacle, but 
I had little time to notice it, for fresh numbers 
of men swarmed up from where they had been 
sheltered in her hold, and rushed to board us. 
Fore and aft, on the bow, on the quarter, 
amidships, and — pee they clustered to 
the attack, uttering the most dreadful yells, the 
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ferocious cry, ‘Tah! tah-h-h!’ But we were 
ready for them, musket or rifle in hand. 
Every man that touched our boarding nettings 
lost his life, many falling between the two 
vessels. Fortunately, my mates prevented the 
enemy using their terrible ‘stinkpots,’ by 
shooting down man after man as they tried 
to ascend the rigging for that purpose. Upon 
our side, the two men at our mastheads, 
not being exposed to expert marksmen, had 
managed to throw several of their missiles. 


These, however, had not taken effect, having 
been caught by men specially told off for that 
duty, and who were stationed at different parts 
of our antagonist’s deck.* 

“*Tah! tah!’ yelled a particularly shrill and 
pa. giving the commands on board our 
assailant. 


“Jack Ikey was standing by my side. He 
started at the sound of that voice, lowered his 
rifle, and exclaimed : 

**By Heaven! skipper, it is that rascal I 
helped over the side last night!’ 

“ Sure enough there he stood, the sham pilot, 
the spy who had so cunningly boarded us in 
order to ascertain our strength and armament, 
bedecked in mandarin hat, button, and feathers, 
as commodore of the squadron. 

“ Jack hastily capped his rifle, hissed between 
> _— two Ane 4 took a steady aim, an 

red. 

‘The mandarin, however, had seen his move- 
ment and intention, and sprang aside, too late 
to avoid the shot, but quick enough to spoil 
my mate’s deadly aim, and only receive a wound 
in the arm, instead of a bullet through the 
heart. 

“At this critical instant, when, in all proba- 
bility, we should have been able to get clear of 
the vessel that had run us aboard, by taking 
advantage of the confusion consequent upon her 
commander’s injury, we were compelled to fore- 
go the opportunity by turning to defend our- 
selves in a new quarter. The two sternmost 
ti-mungs had been enabled to come up since 
our way had been checked through being 
grappled by their consort. The nearest of them 
was now rounding-to under our stern, and pre- 
paring to rake us with a broadside that would 

e delivered within pistol range. This was the 
moment for which I had reserved our ‘ Long 
Tom.’ Shouting to my men forward to let go 
the fore-sheet, so as to cause the lorcha to fly 
up in the wind, I took the trigger lanyard in my 
own hand; then, as our rapidly altered position 
brought this fresh assailant two or three points 
on the quarter (in the = place I desired, and 
which prevented her delivering a broadside 





* Chinese vessels generally carry two or three 
hands expressly engaged for the duty of catching 
stinkpots, at which they are very expert. No 
one else could catch the thin clay jars without 
breaking them. The missiles are harmless if not 
broken, as the combustible contents do not then 
come into contact with the pieces of burning char- 
coal, or joss stick, fastened outside. 


d|the two ti-mungs, a round 
him 





through fear that it might injure her commo- 
dore’s vessel), I fired my long eighteen, and had 
the satisfaction to see its double charge of two 
round-shot tear a great rent in her bow, betwixt 
wind and water. 

“ Fortunately, the heavy recoil of the gun 
gave so great a shock to the lorcha that it 
parted the principal fastening by which the bi 
timung had lashed her i alongside, an 
which had already been strained to the utmost 
as we flew up in the wind, after letting go the 
fore-sheet, dragging the lumbering and heavy 
war-junk after us. Not asecond was to be lost. 
With a loud shout I ordered thy mates—Manil- 
lamen, Cantonese, and all, to throw off the re- 
maining grapnels. In another instant we were 
free, and slowly forging ahead. 

* But now the second of the sternmost vessels 
had overhauled us, and for some ten or fifteen 
minutes we maintained a running fight, almost 
muzzle to muzzle, right between her and 
our big antagonist, one on either beam. Pro- 
videntially the breeze increased, and in a few 
moments our superior sailing qualities enabled 
us to leave the enemy astern, otherwise they 
would certainly have sunk or captured us. As 
it was, more than half my crew were placed 
hors-de-combat. 

“ Poor Joe! Whilst so closely engaged with 

shot, fired while 
almost touching him, had cut his body in half. 

* Our decks were an awful sight, and I 
left Jack Ikey to clear them directly we en- 
tered a channel intersecting that which I had 
originally taken, and which led to the sea within 
a short distance of Macao. We had gained 
considerably on our pursuers, who gave up the 
chase as soon as we entered this branch of the 
river, feeling satisfied, no doubt, that as long as 
the breeze lasted, they would not be able to 
overhaul us again. 

* Little did I suspect the cunning course they 
were about to pursue ! 

“ Having received a slight but painful wound 
in the shoulder, I went below for my wife to 
dress it. I began to feel sick and faint, and 
as no trace of our late assailants could be 
seen, as nothing but a number of trading junks 
were in sight, and although the breeze was 
failing with the approach of night, I could not 
resist the inclination to sleep ; I turned in. 
How long I had been sleeping I cannot tell, 
when, suddenly, in the middle of the night, I 
was aroused by a violent shock, followed by the 
report of firearms, the trampling of many feet 
overhead, and the hideous yelling of Chinese war- 
fare. I snatched up a revolver, and rushed on 
deck, accompanied by my wife. 

“ The first glimpse was enough: we were 
in the hands of the Imperialists! The decks 
were full of them, and still they came. They 
were jumping on board by dozens from the 
cocked-up ends of a couple of big junks of the 
trading class that were hanging fast to us, one 
on each side. 

“ We were lying at anchor off the coast, and 
I knew in an instant how the affair had taken 
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place, for I had narrowly escaped capture by 
pirates upou several previous occasions in a 
similar manner. The junks, their position, the 
secrecy of the attack, and the sudden crash 
alongside, all told me plainly enough the nature 
of the cunning and successful stratagem. In- 
stead of continuing the stern chase in their 
heavy ti-mungs, the enemy had transferred their 
men to the trading junks, leisurely sailed after 
us, and passed ahead when we had cleared the 
river without exciting my mate’s suspicion. 
Their course was then easy: they had waited 
until the flood tide made us anchor, had then 
moved right ahead, and, connecting themselves 
together by a strong rope, had dropped silently 
down upon us with the current, steering, using 
their long sweeps, or hauling on the line as re- 

uired until it caught across our cable, when 
the strong tide instantly sheered them alongside. 

“When I reached the top step of the com- 
panion-ladder, by the glare of the lanterns and 
torches carried by the swarming boarders, I saw 
Jack Ikey fighting desperately in their midst, and 
striving to cut his way aft. A tall figure, with 
lifted sword, stole up behind him. I recognised 
the false pilot, the mandarin commanding the 
squadron by which we had been attacked; and 
it was at this moment that I again saw upon his 
repulsive countenance the frightful expression 
to which I referred when describing the iook 
he gave poor Jack after being turned out of the 
lorcha when he boarded us at the entrance of 
the river. All this took place during the second 
or two I stood concealed in the cabin hatch- 
way, gazing at the scene on deck. I lifted m 
revolver to shoot the wretch, but my wife 
snatched it out my hand, and concealed it under 
her own clothes, whispering, 

“*Do not fight now; it is too late. Our 
only chance is to submit quietly, and then watch 
for an opportunity to escape. Perhaps they 
will not kill us at once.’ 

“Tn a second the sword had fallen upon my 
unfortunate young mate and he sank upon the 
deck. We retreated to our cabin, and in less than 
two minutes were bound hand and foot. We 
had bidden each other a last farewell, every mo- 
ment expecting to be slaughtered. But it 
seemed that we were not to be killed yet. The 
villanous-looking mandarin—the murderer of 
poor Jack — ordered away his blood-stained 
men, directing them to get out of the hold and 
take ashore what cargo and opium we had, 
whilst, with his principal officers—the captains 
of the other ti-mungs, I concluded—he pro- 
ceeded to make merry over my wine, brandy, 
and other stores. 

“They were talking about us, the wretches! 
and I understood Chinese well enough to know 
what they were saying. 

“*Sar?’ (cut) said one, significantly sawing 
the air sideways with his hand, whilst making 
the laconic inquiry. 

“*No, replied his chief. ‘We will take 
them alive to his excellency Yeh. The Fan- 
kwei (‘foreign devil’) we shall be able to pass 
off as an officer, and so obtain the offered reward, 





as well as have the gratification of seeing him 
treated—as all his barbarian countrymen should 
be—to the ling-chy’ (i.e. the horrible torture 
of ‘ cutting into ten thousand pieces’). ‘ As for 
the woman, she has inflicted a disgrace upon the 
“ children of Han” (the Chinese), so the Imperial 
commissioner will no doubt think proper to 
make an example of her, in order to Sota our 
countrywomen from contracting such alliances 
with }. 4 = — —— ; 

“ After gulping down large quantities of m 
brandy, the ile reondl went = deck to loo 
after the opium and other articles that their 
men were carrying off and stowing away on 
board the junks. 

“Scarcely had they vanished up the com- 
paw when a slight tap came against the 

ulkhead across the fore part of the cabin, and 
I heard the voice of my father-in-law, the 
lowder. 

“*Captin Mellen,’ said he, ‘ mi no have die. 
Twelve piecee man have makee hide down fore 
side. *Spose by-em-by some mandarin man 
makee go shore, ’spose you talkee makee fight 
can do, can catchee lorcha back again.’ 

“* All right, A-choong,’ said I. ‘ Keep close 
where you are. They are getting out the 
opium and things; I think some of them are 
likely to go ashore with the plunder; if they 
do, knock down the bulkhead when I tell you, 
get these ropes off my hands and feet, then we 
will soon have the lorcha under our own charge 
again. Have the men kept their arms ?” 

“T now understood that twelve of my men 
were battened down in the forecastle, whilst m 
lowder had hidden himself in the hold, and, 
after having communicated with the men on the 
other side of the foremost bulkhead, had come 
aft to that dividing the cabin from the hold, 
through which he had spoken to me. 

“My heart thrilled at the thought of escape ; 
but how could it be possible. 

**Qh, Ma-le! Ma-le!’ I cried to my wife, 
when we were left alone, ‘ why did you prevent 
me shooting the mandarin? We should then 
have been killed at once; but now!’ 

“* Wait, my husband. Remember I am 
armed. [I have your revolver and my dagger. 
We have yet a chance. I heard the mandarin 
sending 

lunder. When they have gone, there will not 
many soldiers left on board; then I will 
slip my hands out, cut the ropes with which 
ou are bound, and we shall be able to make a 

t effort. If we fail, then it will be a quick 
death. But our poor little child !’ 

“ My wife was interrupted by the return of 
the mandarin, and at the same time we heard 
the junks casting off from alongside. 

“Our captor was accompanied by one attend- 
ant, who carried writing materials. Seating 
himself at the cabin-table, he wrote a letter 
and gave it to the man, saying: 

“© Be off, now, and take this to the officer in 
charge of the ti-m You can remain on 

, and assist in bringing them here. Take 
half the men with you; leave me the other twenty- 


those men wry dy the junks and the 
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five. Use the “fast boat,” and, mind, make 
the men bend to their oars, for I am in a hurry 
to have the ti-mungs brought round. Tell the 
officer I have another expedition in view.’ 

“ Away went the bearer of the letter. I felt 
my heart beat audibly with hope and excite- 
ment. Only twenty-five men to be left on 
board! Oh, if my brave wife should be able to 
set me free! If I could liberate the men in the 
forecastle ! 

“*Hi! Fan-kwei!’ exclaimed the villanous 
mandarin, addressing: me. ‘ How muchee dol- 
lar have got? What place keepee he ? 

“ T had only two or three hundred dollars on 
board, and it occurred to me that by giving 
them up and indulging the passion of avarice 
gleaming from his cunning, squinting, oblique 
eyes, I might throw the wretch off his guard. 

“* Have got inside that smallo piecee box in 
other cabin,’ I replied. 

“ He quickly went into the after cabin, where 
the old nurse was lying bound, and where, also, 
our first-born was sleeping in its cradle calmly. 

“In another moment the monster returned, 
the money in one hand, our poor little infant in 
the other. 

“ € More dollar,’ said he—‘ more dollar. What 
placee have got more dollar?’ And he shook 
the little innocent threateningly. 

**€ Man,’ I cried, ‘ there is not another dollar 
on board !’ 

** Alas! my bonds were firm and immovable. 
Every second I expected to see Ma-le shoot or 
stab him. But she had nerves of iron. She 
knew that an alarm would sacrifice all, and she 
restrained herself, though by so doing she be- 
came a witness to the murder of our child. 

The man then turned to my wife, saying : 

**Dollar! dollar! ’Spose you no talkee mi 
what placee have makee hid, mi killee you 
smallo piecee chillo.’ 

“Oh, the agony of that moment! My poor 
Ma-le, how you must have suffered !” 

My friend’s wife sobbed loudly at this point 
of his narration, and drew the cradle closer to 
her side. I now appreciated her motive in 
having it brought to her when he commenced 
the tale, 

“Well,” continued Mellen, “ my wife threw 
herself before him, entreating him to spare the 
child, and assuring him that there was not 
another dollar on board. 

* Before she could rise, our infant was killed 
by the mandarin. Then, turning to go on deck, 
he said : 

**« Spose a no talkee mi what placee have 
got more dollar, mi give you allo mi man—allo 
man takee you allo same wife.’ 

“IT shuddered at the hideous nature of this 
threat, and bowed down my head, unable to 
= upon the bleeding form of our murdered 
child. 


“A sudden noise, then a low moan, made 





me look up. By the light of the dimly burning 
cabin lamp I saw Ma-le drawing her dagger. She 
had sprung upon our enemy like a tigress, just as 
he had turned his back to ascend the companion- 
ladder, and her sharp poignard, driven with 
fatal precision through the neck, had struck him 
lifeless to the floor. So true, so deadly was the 
aim, that only one low moan escaped him. 

“In another moment my hands were free; 
then, Ma-le, you cut away the cords from my 
feet, placed the revolver in my hand, and be 
to load the double-barrelled er that 
you took from the case under my bed, whilst I 
stealthily crept up the companion -way on 
deck. It was just that silent, chilly, oppressive 
hour of the morning — between black mid- 
night and grey dawn—when, on a dark night, 
the darkness is most profound, and its peculiar 
haziness makes all objects most invisible. 
Neither moon nor star could be seen, and step 
by step I safely crawled past the whole of our 
captors then on board. I dared not breathe as 
I stole along beneath the shadow of the bul- 
warks, The suspense of that moment was 
ene fearful, and my heart throbbed pain- 

ully. 

“The Imperialists were assembled round a 
a couple of big lanterns, following the usual 
and besetting vice of Chinese soldiers and 
sailors—that of gambling. They were so in- 
tent upon their small wooden cards, and their 
flaring lanterns threw every other part of the 
decks into such deep shade, that I managed to 
reach the forecastle hatch undiscovered. I re- 
moved the fastenings, and softly descended to 
my men, nine Cantonese and three Manilla- 
men. All were armed. In a few seconds I 
explained how matters stood, and called upon 
them to follow me; then, one by one, we crept 
up the ladder. 

“¢ Fire!’ Ieried. The volley swept half the 

mbling guard into eternity, and with the 

ayonet we drove the rest overboard, just as 
my father-in-law ran up from the hold to assist 
us. With the exception of the twelve men who 
assisted me to recapture the lorcha, my crew 
had fallen during the hot engagement with the 
enemy and the subsequent night attack. 

“We were free—free at last! My story is 
over. Before eight o’clock in the morning we 
were riding safely at anchor in the spacious 
harbour before the town of Victoria.” 

It was late when Mellen finished his tale. 
Two bells (one a.m.) had struck. I bade my 
friends good night, roused out my “ Celestial” 
mariners from the opium-pipes and good cheer 
with which the crew of the lorcha had supplied 
them, and returned to my own vessel. 
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